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Ready in March 


A Most Important 
Work of Fiction 


By a new Author 


HE story is so remark- 

able a one, and will be 
produced in so beautiful a 
form, that the publishers 
confidently predict for 
it am immediate and un- 
qualified success. 


The story has a real hero. 


The story has a heroine 
worthy the hero. 

The story has action. 

The story has color. 

The story has an heroic 
period for its setting. 
The story has a vivid at- 

mosphere. 
The story has characters 
that live and breathe. 
The story has a purpose. 
The story has genuine 
** heart interest.’’ 


The story has the spirit of 
adventure. 


The story has the deepest 
historical interest for 
every American. 


The Thrall 
of Leif 
the Lucky 


A Story of Viking Days 

By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz 

HE volume will be riche 

ly illustrated in colors 
from original paintings by 
Troy @ Margaret Hinney, 
who have also prepared 
a strikin title-page, 
quaint end-leaf designs 
and curious initial letters. 


Published by 


A.C. McClurg @ Co. 
Chicago 





A little episode, interesting to the literary world, occurred recent 





PRICE TEN CENTS 


ly in Berlir 


Henry of Prussia catled at the American Embassy to discuss with Ambussador 


his projected tour in the United States of America 


being well posted beforehand. 


In the course of his visit the 
to peruse the standard handbook by Bryce, and was urged t 


His Highness is keenly interes 
Prince was recor 


read also 


AMERICA 
THE LAND OF CONTRASTS 


By James Fullarton Muirhead 


New Edition. 


I2mo. 


$1.20 net 


Being “‘A Briton’s View of his American Kir 


The author is well fitted to write on 
**travelled ’’ man, whose wife is a member 


An 
ot 


ierican Life and Cust« 
a well-known Bost 


book is gallantly dedicated ‘‘To the Land that has Given me y 


worth Living.” 





NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS 


Some one interested in the 


new novel 


CASTING OF NETS 


By Richard Bagot 
12mo, $1.50 


has instructed Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Co. of Philadelphia to distribute / 


each to 300 libraries. Any library may 
number is exhausted. 


Rasst Kravuskopr: “ The story is excellently written ; 


first to last. It isa strongly purposive book. 


recelve one 


The 


copy without 


it holds the reader sp 


@uthor deals with facts, the name 


guises of actual personages well known in aristocratic circles in England and in Rome.” 


JOHN LANE, 67 


RARE PRINTS, 


XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers; Tauchnitz’s Brit'sh authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classtes. Catalogue of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued, 
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American Traits 
From the Point of View of a German. 

By HVGO MUNSTERBERG 
HOUGHTON, MIFPLIN & CO., Boston and New York 
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llustration 


CLOWES’ « THE 


Fifth Avenue, New York 





STUDIES IN 

HISTORY AND 

JURISPRUDENCE 
BY 


JAMES W. BRYCE, D.C.L. 


Author of “The American Co 


mmonwealth.”’ 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
f Standard English and French Authors. 


elpt of postal cara ap I 
and binding w ee 
BROWN, 150 Fit Ave 


KNIGHT & 
ROYAL NAVY.” 





Vol. VL, with President Re elt's “War of 18! 
low ready Roval Sv 84 50 net 
LITTLE. BROWN & CO... Heston. 

NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP 
lied to out of-town residents Questions an 
swered. Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts 
I. BayLies, 415 Putnam Ave (Brook) 


LD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES | Sep0 or fare. 
. J. CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine Streets, St, Louls, Mo 
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The NATION is sent free to those wha advertise 
in it as long as advertisement continues. 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, Trafalgar 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BUARDING and DA Y 
School for Girls—839th year will begin September 


26, 1901. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, { Prinetpals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
SamugL C. BENNETT. 





OREGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN’S HALL. A School for 
irls. Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. BoarpING anp Day ScHOOL 
For Greys. For circulars address Miss C.8. JONES. 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
Schoolfor Girls Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opene Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St , Phila., Pa. 








Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 





A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


MIss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupiis have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from thisschool. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Wells. Four acres for out- 
door sports. Golf, Basket Ball,Tennis. Address 


— one. BP CELA. BA. Pels., Lowell, Rane. 








School Agenctes. 


] FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
EvERETT O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave , New York, 414 Cent. Bidg., Minneapolis 
538 Cooner Bldg., Denver. 80 Third St., Portland. 20% 
Mich. Blvd.. Chicago. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
Hyde Bik., Spokane. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., wren 2 N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. Frencu, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Joun C. ROCKWELL, Megr., 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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Teachers, etc. 
M. WEBER, B.D, Ph.D. 


(Universities: Bonn, Strassburg, and Yale), 
Instructor in Languages and Mathematics, 355 Geor, 
St., New Haven, Conn. Coaching for entering any de- 
partment of Yale University a specialty. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY: 


The Oxford India Paper 
DICKENS. 


COMPLETE WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTOS. 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
o1 & 93 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKS | When calling please ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 


LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. | address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for gpetemene. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special siips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
P. BE. GRANT, Boots. 
28W.4@p 8. - - + + «+ NEW YORK. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 





HE Forty-second Annual Statement of 
The Washington Life Insur- 

ance Company reveais a most satisfac- 
tory condition of its affairs. The foundation 
of substantial securities on which its poli- 
cies rest, tested by the most exacting stan- 
dard,compels unquestioned faith in its ability 
to fulfil the promises made to its large 
and well-satisfied body of policy-holders. 
During the year covered by this annual 
statement, the Company has paid for 
death claims, endowments, and dividends, 
$2,189,603.96. The advanced rentals 
of the Company’s superb Home Office 
Building and increasing income from other 
sources without the aid of speculative ven- 
tures are practical endorsements of its busi- 


ness methods. 


Since its organization the Company has 
paid to policy-holders $37,727,309.72; 
the beneficent results of a trust so faithfully 
executed and promptly dispensed along 
more than forty years cannot be overesti- 
mated, The money disbursed to the hold- 
ers of its policies for the benefit of their 
families and for their own maintenance (by 
matured endowments) together with in- 
vested funds aggregates $53,960,173. 33, 
including a sufficient sum, securely invested, 
even on the assumption of a low interest 
rate, to provide ampie security for over 


$61,000,000 of-insurance. 


Its liberal and just treatment personally 
of individuals by prompt payment of 
claims, dividends, and surrender values, 
abundantly sustains a reputation for which 
this Company has always been conspicu- 


ous. 


The Company’s cheerful compliance 
with the reasonable requests of its policy- 
holders is seen in the loans made on their 
policies, whereby prompt assistance has 
heen afforded and relief extended, fre- 
quently preventing loss of insurance; a 
sufficient proof to the public that sound in- 
surance may be had, and an unmistakable 


guide as to where to get it. 
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Financial. 


SAFE MARGINS 


for the most 


EXACTING INVESTOR! 


My life has been devoted to the study of property 
values in Minneapolis. Am ina position to give youthe 
benefit of expertness in placing investments where both 
security and fair percentage may be relied upon. An 
opportunity is solicited of presenting facts which in- 
vestors everywhere ought to know about. 


Theodore Wetmore & Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Safe 
ne A 





| Investment 
For People of Means. 
Its Chief f Managed by Business, Pro- 


fessional en, and Bank 


Recommendation \ a reputations 


Address for particulars, 


Isthmus Plantation Association, 


First National Bank Building, 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 


We Ov Gen and Offer, "Subject to to Sale, 
$10,000 
City of Duluth, Minnesota, 
4 Per Cent. 
Gold Refunding Bonds. 


Dated May 1, 1901. Due May 1, 1931. Denomination 
$1,000. Legality has been a approved by Chas. B. Wood, 
Esq., of Chicago. Price $103.50, and interest nets 3.80 
per cent. 


PVLFORD, HOW @ CO., 
Trust Co. Building, Duluth, Minn. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your contiiense. 


CRUTCHER & WELSH 


have for many years demonstrated to a large clientele 
that money was to be made in Kansas City Real Estate 
if it be conservatively selected and administered. Every 
facility for the care of non-resident estates. Property 
wisely purchased now is certain of steady advance. Our 
purpose is to serve faithfully and efficiently a few more 
Eastern clients. We are an essential part of the his- 
tory of 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We ay and sell bills of exchange and 
LETTERS make Cable transfers of money on Eurore, 
P 





a and ——— Africa; also make 

collections and issue Commercial and 

CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits available in all parts of 
the world. 

, International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


High- Grade Securities, %¢"¢ for our List of In- 


come-bearing Securities, 
Mailed on request. E.H.GAY & CO, 131 Devonshire 
St., Boston, and 1 Nassau St., New York. 


FRE MING TON 


Standard Typewriter 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








I.—The NATION stands alone in its field. It has the largest cir 
culation of any literary and political journal published in thi 
country, going to all the principal libraries and reading-room 


and into thousands of families. 


I1.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 


classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other professional 
men—and in the homes of cultivated people, where the edu 


cation of children is a matter of careful consideration. 


I1I1.—The School List in the NATION has been a representative 
one for many years. It includes cards of most of the promi 
nent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 

school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in 


the paper throughout the year. 


I1V.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous 
insertions, of which most of the school advertisers avail them- 


selves. 














School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with 
the address in the first line, classification being made by States, alpha 
betically, unless especially ordered displayed. 


Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the 
following discounts: 5 per cent. On 4 insertions, 10 per cent, on 8 in- 
sertions, 1214 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 


20 per cent, on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. On §2 insertions. 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising 


agency, or directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 











MATTHE W 


“The New York NatTion—a newspaper which I read 
regularly and with profit,a newspaper which ts the best, 
so far as my experience goes, of all American hewspa - 
pers, and one of the best newspapers anywhere.” | fort 


Address Poe material of any description are request 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS 





Roman Africa; 
An Outline of the History of the Roman Occupation of North Africa, 
based chiefly upon Inscriptions and Monumental 
Remains in that Country 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.S.A,, F.R.LB.A. With 30 reproduc- 
tions of original Drawings by the Author, and2 Maps. 8vo, 
$6.00. 


Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland: 


A Folklore Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions. 
By W. G. Woop-Martin, M.R.LA., author of “ Pagan Ire- 
land,” ete. With 192 illustrations. Two vols., 8vo, $12.00, 


Studies in Irish History and 
Biography 
Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By U. Litton FaLKINEk. 8vo, 


Contents: The Grattan Parliament and Ulster—The Earl-Bishop of 
Derry—Lord Clare—Castlereagh and Ireland in 1798—Piunket and 
Roman Catholic Emancipation—Sir Boyle Roche—Thomas Steele—The 
French Invasion of Ireland in 1798. 


“The volume is a substantial contribution to Irish history, and is, moreover, 
of good literary quality.”’—Scotsman. 


Homeric Society 


Mosquito Brigades and How to 


Organize Them 


By Ronaup Ross, F.R.C.S., D.P.H., F.R.S., and WALTER - MYERs, 
Lecturer in Tropical Medicine, Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Major Indian Medical Service, retired. Svo, net, 
90 cents. 


The Accessory Sinuses of the Nose: 
Their Surgical Anatomy and the Diagnosis and Treatment of 
their Inflammatory Affections 


By A. LoGAN TuRNER, M.D., F.R.C.8., Surgeon for Diseases of the 
Ear and Throat, Deaconess Huspital, Edinburgh. With 40 
Plates and $1 Figures, Large 8vo, pp. xvi.-211, $4.00. 


Directions for Class Work in Practical 
Physiology : 

Elementary Physio‘ogy of Muscle and Nerve and of the Vascular and 
Nervous Systems. 


By E. A. ScuArer, LL,D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Edinburgh; Author of the ‘Essentials of His- 
tology,” etc, With 45 Diagrams. 8vo, $1.00 


Diseases and Injuries of the Teeth 


A Sociological Study of the Hiad and Odyssey 
By ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER, Ph.D., 
Science in Yale University. Crown 8vo, $1.20. 


Contents: Introduction—I. Ethnic Environment—II. Industrial 
Organization—IIl. Religious Ideas and Usages—IV. Property—V. Mar- 


Instructor in Social 


Including Pathology and Treatment 
By Morton SMALE, M.R.C.S., L.8.A., L.D.S., Dental Surgeon to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Dean of the School, Dental Hospital of 
London, ete., and J. F. Cotyer, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.D.S., 
Dental Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital and to the Dental 
Hospital uf London. NewKdition, Revised and Enlarged, by J. F. 


riage and the Family—VI. Governments, Classes, Justice, etc. CoLyeR. With 640 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, $7.00. 
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Ginn & Company’s Latest Books 





Analytical Psychology 


A Practical Manual for Colleges, Normal 
and High Schools, presenting the Facts 
and Principles of Mental Analysis in the 
Form of Simple Illustrations and Ex- 
periments. By LiguTNER WitMER, As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, xxvi+251 
pages+8 charts. Ready Feb. 15th. 


In this book the facts and fundamental 
principles of psychology are presented in 
clear, precise, and, as far as possible, non- 
technical language. The method of presenta- 
tion departs considerably from that of the 
formal text-book. Experiments which the 
student is required to perform are described 
so explicitly that they may be performed 
without much supplementary assistance from 
the instructor, Forty specially prepared 
charts are bound in with the nenemal and 
serve as material with which the student may 
perform the experiments required, 


A Course in Invertebrate 
Lovlogy 


A Guide to the Dissection and Comparative 
Study of Invertebrate Animals 


By Henry 8. Pratt, Professor of Biology 
in Haverford College, Pa., and Instruc- 
tor in Comparative Anatomy at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island. Mailing 
price, $1.35. 


Specific directions for the dissection of thir- 
ty-four invertebrate animals are included in 
this book. Each of the larger groups of inver- 
tebrates is studied asa whole. By thus avoid- 
ing the detached types of the different: groups, 
the attention is constantly directed to the 
structural features which characterize the en- 
tire group under consideration. 

The work is adapted for use in colleges and 
normal schools. 





Herbarium and Plant 
Description 


With Directions for Collecting, Pressing, and 
Mounting Specimens 


By W. H, D. Meter, Superintendent of 
Schoola, Griggsville, Ill Portfolio con- 
taining 25 sheets for description and 
preservation of specimens, Mailing 
price, 70 cents, 





Spanish and English 
Conversation 


First Book, By A1pa EpMonps PINNEY, 
xv + lll pages. Mailing price, 65 cents. 
(Book I, now ready; Book II. ready in 
March.) 

The exercises and reading material in these 
two books are given in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish. The volumes aim to teach the spoken 
language, the words and sentences being those 
used in everyday intercourse, 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE SALT-BOX HOUSE 
By Jane de Forest Shelton. 
Eighteenth Century Life in a New 
England Hill Town. 

New Edition, $1.50 net. 
IMlustrated by JOHN HENDERSON BETTS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 


Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 

An incomplete set of THe NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always 
obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates. The bindings generally count 
for nothing, owing to great diversity of styles. Vol- 
ume I. has readily brought $10 and upward when com- 
plete, bound or unbound, but will bring very little in 
proportion if a single number is missing. Volumes II. 
and III. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the 
first. 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each, For num- 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr. 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey 8t., or Mr. A. 8. Clark, 174 
Fulton 8t., New York. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in Tux Nation, 

{Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have since 
been issued, Vol. LX XIII. comprising the last half year 
of 1901.) 
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The Week. 


A day was saved in securing some ac- 
tion for the relief of Cuba by the unex- 
pected passage in the House on Monday 
of the bill repealing all the war taxes, 
without further debate. Representative 
Richardson, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority, gave the majority a real 
surprise by his proposition not to waste 
time in a discussion which must have 
been purely academic and perfunctory, 
since the Republican managers would 
not allow even a chance for a vote on 
any amendment. The gross injustice 
of such methods could perhaps not be so 
clearly demonstrated by speeches of pro- 
test as by this somewhat spectacular 
method of showing the country how ut- 
terly the House has ceased to be a de- 
liberative body. The real responsibility 
for defining the legislative policy of the 
Government regarding taxation is delib- 
erately thrown by the lower branch of 
Congress upon the upper by this action. 
It is another of those steps by which 
the House is steadily abdicating influ- 
ence and power. If the Republican man- 
agers in the lower branch propose to 
take the initiative in reducing the tariff 
on imports from Cuba, there is no long- 
er any excuse for their delaying action. 
If, on the other hand, they propose to 
go on surrendering their prerogatives 
to the Senate, that branch can the more 
quickly put through some proposition 
and send it to the House for acceptance, 
according to what has become too much 
the custom. The essential thing is that, 
by one branch or other, something shall 
be done for the relief of Cuba at once. 
The nation is impatient with a Congress 
which has already sat for nearly three 
months without discharging the most 
pressing duty that was laid upon it. 








Great has been the flutter caused by 
the German story that Lord Paunce- 
fote, on April 14, 1898, drew up a note 
in terms that would have been offensive 
to the United States—an inconsiderate 
and dangerous action, which was only 
thwarted by wiser heads, more partic- 
ularly those in charge of the German 
Foreign Office. We cannot greatly 
blame the Germans for saying that 
Lord Cranborne, in contradicting the 
story, came pretty near a verbal quib- 
ble in the first place, and then, to save 
himself, made a scapegoat of Lord 
Pauncefote. On February 11 Lord Cran- 
borne said in the Commons that England 
had never, “through her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador or otherwise, proposed any dec- 
laration adverse to the action of the 
United States in Cuba.” On February 14, 





apparently after hearing from Lord 
Pauncefote, the official statement was 
that he had acted “entirely on his own 
initiative.”” This is dangerously near Von 
Holleben’s own phrase about the “initia- 
tive” of the British Ambassador. It leaves 
Lord Cranborne’s first statement techni- 
cally correct, but also leaves the British 
Foreign Office looking as if it did not 
quite know what its Ambassador had 
done “entirely on his own initiative.” 
Such embarrassments are sure to follow 
when this undignified and irregular way 
of blurting out diplomatic secrets is fal- 
len into. We quite agree with those 
English critics of the British Govern- 
ment who say that such half-revelations 
are wholly improper, and can lead only 
to international cross-purposes and ill 
feeling. In the nature of the case, a 
clean breast cannot be made, and the 
method of hint and innuendo and frag- 
ment ought not to be adopted by a dip- 
lomacy that thoroughly respects itself 
Quite obviously, the Von Holieben dis- 
patch was published less for the text 
than for the Kaiser’s marginal comment, 
to the effert that the proposed note was 
“completely futile and purposeless.”’ This 
falls pat with the imminence of Prince 
Henry’s visit, and it shows that the Ger- 
man Ambassador and the Kaiser, in 
view of a desperate situation at Wash- 
ington, took the wise and friendly course. 
[It was natural that Germany should wish 
this to be known, and every American 
should be glad to know it. 


But it behooves every American also to 
recall that every representative of a for- 
eign Power at that memorable conference 
agreed that the intervention of this Gov- 
ernment in Cuba was unjustifiable; that 
the dispatch of April 10 from the Span- 
ish Foreign Minister had fully met all 
the demands of Congress, and completely 
“removed all legitimate cause for war.” 
Right here is a strange anomaly. Every 
Ambassador at Washington knew of 
Sefior Bernabé’s frank and conciliatory 
note. Not a member of that Congress 
with which the issues of peace and war 
then rested had been informed of its full 
significance. Mr. McKinley in the White 
House knew from Gen. Woodford’s dis- 
patch of April 5, which he never com- 
municated (nor was it published till 
three years had passed), that the basis 
for a fair adjustment existed; the State 
Department also knew it. Not another 
citizen of the United States knew what 
ought to have been proclaimed from the 
housetops—that Spain had yielded at 
nearly every point. It is a murky and 
disagreeable cornerof our diplomatic his- 
tory, upon which recent discussions of 
the ante-bellum negotiations have shed 
a more certain light. To say that Eng- 
land or Germany or any other Power 








was our friend at that time, means only 
that it recognized the hopelessness and 
the positive danger of interfering with 
a nation lashed to a fury by the sensa 
tional press. 


Who shall depict the consequences of 
Secretary Long's speech at Boston on 
February 12, and especially its effect 
upon the Filipino mind? It was on the 
anniversary of Lincoln's birthday, and 
the Secretary was inspired by the occa 
sion to say that our work of pacification 
and of instruction in self-government in 
the Philippines is the work not of a day 
but of a generation, and he continued in 
the following phrase 


“When the time comes that the trust 
is executed and the ability of self-govern 
ment is assured, then the question of their 
political status will be for the people of 
those islands themselv: to decide Wheth 
er they will walk alone and independent 
or whether they will walk hand in hand 
with us as Canada walk with England 
they—whoever they shall then be—will de 
cide. And as England respects the wishes 
of Canada in this regard o shall we then 
respect, and ought to respect, the wish 
of the Philippines.” 

This is exactly the kind of talk that 


Gov. Taft and our chief military author 
ities, and eke Senator Platt of Connecti 
cut, say is exciting the insurgents to 
fresh resistance, and undoing the work 
of our soldiers, and leading to more 
bloodshed. The Secretary has said in so 
many words that it will be for the 
Filipinos themselves to decide whether 
they shall be an independent nation or 
shall hold to us the relation that Cana 
da holds to Great Britain. He takes the 
same position that President Schurman 
took in his recent address, except as to 
the time when the Filipinos shall decide 
the question. Between Secretary Long 
and Mr. Schurman there fs no difference 
of principle, but only of the time when 
the Filipinos shall be really fit to govern 
themselves. Both say that, when they 
are fit for independence, they shall have 
it. Whenever such words are spoken by 
authority of the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, the reign of real peace in the 
Philippines will begin. 


Senator Hoar was in his best form Ifn 
his debate last week with Senator Platt 
of Connecticut on Philippine affairs. 
The question under discussion—and the 
only one in which the American people 
take much interest—was whether the 
conditions in the so-called pacified prov- 
inces are due to the reconcilement of 
the inhabitants to American rule, or to 
the crushing force of our arms. Sena- 


tor Platt pointed in a triumphant way 
to the fact that our forces had been re 
duced from 70,000 men to 40,000, and 
wanted to know whether that would have 
been possible if the people were still dis 
contented. Mr. Hoar replied that the 
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Filipinos had been disarmed, and that 
a people without arms might be just 
as hostile as before and yet seem to be 
pacified. It is well known that the prac- 
tice of torture known as the “water 
cure” was put in force in the Philip- 
pines expressly to compel the natives to 
tell where their arms were hidden, and 
that it was successful in cases where all 
other means failed. It is not unlikely 
that a people who have been led to ex- 
pect the “water cure” as the punishment 
for having arms, would have intervals of 
quiescence sufficient to warrant the be- 
lief among creduloiis people on the other 
side of the globe that they were really 
reconciled to their conquerors. How the 
pacification has been brought about wag 
told by Gen. MacArthur in a pregnant 
paragraph of his final report: 

“The American army has, up to date, se- 


cured some 23,000 guns, and in all probabili- 
ty will secure several thousand more.” 


This is not pacification, but repression. 


It is obvious that the decision regard- 
ing the Southern question which was 
reached by the caucus of the Republican 
Congressmen on Monday night means 
the abandonment of any serious effort to 
reduce the representation, in the House 
and in the electoral college, of States 
that have adopted Constitutions under 
which negro suffrage is restricted. A 
committee of eleven is to be appointed 
by the Speaker to examine the election 
laws of the several States and their en- 
forcement, find whether the right of 
citizens to vote is denied or abridged, 
and report the results of its investiga- 
tions. This outcome was accepted by 
Representatives who have advocated 
more radical action, while it is entirely 
satisfactory to Congressman Cannon 
and other veteran Republican leaders 
who are earnestly opposed to any at- 
tempt at legislation. The inquiry can 
do no harm, and the investigators them- 
selves are likely to have a more realiz- 
ing sense of the hopelessness of doing 
anything after they have studied the 
question than before. 





Secretary Root’s latest bill for the im- 
provement of the army, sent to Con- 
gress on Friday last, contains by far 
the most important reforms of the 
many which have been urged by him 
since he entered the Cabinet. The bill 
provides for a large number of changes, 
but the significant ones are those con- 
solidating the supply departments and 
creating a general staff. The reforms 
that Secretary Root has thus far been 
able to bring about have made for the 
modernization of different parts of the 
military organization, such as bringing 
staff and line into closer touch, and in- 
troducing the three-battalion system for 
the infantry as well as the cavalry. But 
the greatest deficiency in the army since 
1870 has been the absence of a set of of- 





ficers to plan for the future—to be, as 
in European armies, the eyes, the ears, 
and the brains of the service. The ne- 
cessity for such a staff was made patent 
to the world by Von Moltke; the need 
has been officially recognized in this coun- 
try only since Secretary Root took office; 
the Spanish war having demonstrated, 
even to the most partisan mind, the anti- 
quated character of the American mili- 
tary machine. 





Under Secretary Root’s plan the “Gen- 
eral Staff Corps” will consider the mili- 
tary policy of the country, and prepare 
comprehensive plans for the national de- 
fence and for the mobilization of the 
military forces in times of war.” It is 
also to have supervision of the codpera- 
tion of army and navy, of plans of cam- 
paign, of the securing and utilization of 
military information, of the system of 
army education, armament, equipment, 
etc. The consolidation of the existing 
staff departments is still further carried 
on by the gradual amalgamation of the 
Inspector-General’s Department and the 
general staff, and the assumption of the 
duty of inspection by the new body. 
When the general staff has been created, 
the officers of the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment, now under Gen. Corbin’s lead- 
ership—the most important part of the 
staff—will return to their proper po- 
sitions as military clerks pure and 
simple. The head of the general 
staff is to be a lieutenant-general, and 
after Gen. Miles’s retirement in 1903 this 
officer is to be selected from the generals 
of the army by the President for a pe- 
riod of four years. The rest of the gen- 
eral staff will comprise one major-gen- 
eral, one brigadier-general, four colonels, 
six lieutenant-colonels, twelve majors, 
and twelve captains, all likewise serving 
for four years, and then returning to 
their permanent positions in line or staff. 
It is characteristic of the simplicity of 
Secretary Root’s reforms that the bill 
does not call for any additional expense, 
except such as is required for the con- 
struction of a home for the general staff 
at Washington Barracks. 





Senator Hanna, in the guise of a “suc- 
cessful merchant,” rises to _ protest 
against the removal of the war taxes. 
That surplus in the till has no terrors 
for him. On the contrary, he dreads lest 
there be a deficit after all the appropria- 
tions for an Isthmian canal and “other 
great projects” (scilicet ship subsidies) 
are made. Coming down to particulars, 
he asks if it would be wise to ‘‘repeal the 
beer tax, to the neglect of the American 
merchant marine.” Of course, Senator 
Hanna is a friend of beer. It would not 
be “wise,” in his sense of wisdom—the 
political sense—for him not to be. But 
it is another kind of “schooner” that 
holds his warmest devotion. If the 
“oceans of beer” which the prohibition- 





ists see in their excited imaginations 
were only real, and Mr. Hanna could ar- 
range to have subsidized ships carry 
the American flag over those foaming 
billows, he could develop a_ beautiful 
theory of community of interest between 
himself and what he somewhat dis- 
paragingly calls “the brewing interests.” 
As it is, however, he thinks that the 
brewers are getting more of the Treasury 
surplus than the subsidy beggars, and 
hence his angry protest against a mani- 
fest injustice. 





We welcome the shoddy-dealers to the 
ranks of the free-traders. They have 
blundered into the procession, to be sure, 
and their banner carries a protectionist 
device, but the laughter which they 
will create all along the line will be 
worth many an argument. Funnier still, 
they must stay with the free-traders oF 
march by themselves. The protectionists 
will have none of them, with their op- 
position to Representative Grosvenor’s 
bill for the labelling of woollen goods 
as all wool or part shoddy. Such a mea- 
sure, say the shoddy-dealers, would ruin 
their business, and it is quite a business, 
too—large enough to organize itself into 
the Naticnal Association of Cotton and 
Wool Waste and Shoddy-Dealers, and 
strong enough to petition Congress for 
protection to its interests. And why, Mr. 
Grosvenor and the Ohio shepherds may 
be asked, should it not be protected? Is 
it not a domestic industry, and is it 
not more worthy of the title ‘infant 
industry” than the woollen business? 
Besides, we must have shoddy, if Grosve- 
nor et al. will not let us have wool, and 
we prefer it without the disquieting la- 
bel. If it must be labelled, however, how 
would ‘‘Made in America” do? 





Prince Henry’s coming will bring out 
one striking advantage of a reform Ad- 
ministration, that of having a Mayor 
and officers who represent the city cred- 
itably. For four years past the Mayor 
of the city has rarely represented New 
York as New York deserved to be repre- 
sented. The boorishness which the late 
Mayor possibly simulated for political 
effect, was bitterly resented, and con- 
tributed doubtless to his crushing defeat. 
His feeling was a little that of the 
genial and exuberant Congressman from 
Kentucky, who, in his imagination, 
“boots out” Secretaries of State and or- 
ders back foreign ambassadors. ‘We 
have made ourselves a laughing stock at 
every court in Europe,” says Congress- 
man Wheeler, “because of our flunky- 
ism, our truculency, and the disgraceful 
sycophancy of the representatives of the 
republic at the feet of Great Britain.” 
Let us pause a moment upon that beau- 
tiful word truculency by which the Con- 
gressman so aptly and originally de- 
scribes the grovelling abasement of Mr. 
Hay at the Court of St. James. We want 
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no “truculency” in the Kentucky sense. 
It is a laughable and an odious thing. 
But “truculency” in the unadorned dic- 
tionary sense is also a ridiculous thing, 
and hardly less contemptible. That kind 
has been more than once shown at the 
City Hall to distinguished guests of the 
city. It is matter for genuine rejoicing 
that neither kind of “truculency”’ will be 
seen at the City Hall during the present 
Administration. Prince Henry, or any 
other distinguished foreign guest, will 
receive from Mayor Low the most demo- 
cratic of welcomes—the welcome which 
one gentleman gives another. This, in 
spite of old-school Tammany politicians 
and golden-tongued Kentucky Congress- 
men, is the American way of greeting an 
obscure or a titled guest. 





A much needed amendment to the 
city charter, covering the appointment 
of architects for city work, has been in- 
troduced at Albany, and should be 
promptly passed. The Davis bill simply 
applies to the choice of architects the 
well-tried principle of an eligible list. 
The Fine Arts Federation, an institution 
of high professional standing, is to desig- 
nate one hundred architects who, in its 
judgment, are competent to do work for 
the city. From this list the Mayor is to 
select fifty, and during his term no build- 
ing for the city shall be intrusted to any 
architect not on this second list. We un- 
derstand, however, that the fact of such 
a list would not prevent the holding of 
open architectural competitions, when- 
ever that method should seem desirable. 
Non-residents, as well as residents, may 
be nominated by the Federation and the 
Mayor, which insures, or rather per- 
mits, a sufficient catholicity of selection. 
The object of the amendment is simply 
to obtain a reasonable standard of archi- 
tectural merit in public buildings, and to 
make impossible the rising up of new 
Horgans and Slatterys. With these ob- 
jects all good citizens and the Legisla- 
ture cannot fail to be in sympathy. 


The figures of the country’s foreign 
trade in January are really extraordi- 
nary. To understand their meaning, it 
should be noticed that, in the full cal- 
endar year 1901, our exports of manu- 
factured goods decreased $46,000,000, and 
of other non-agricultural products, $4,- 
000,000, but that an increase of $35,000,- 
000 in agricultural experts offset much 
the greater part of these declines. That 
such an increase in products of agricul- 
ture should have occurred, in the face of 
$34,000,000 shrinkage in corn exports, 
was remarkable enough, and was due 
solely to the very large increase in the 
outward movement of our wheat. Now, 
as it happened, wheat exports them- 
selves, at the beginning of 1902, fell off 
decidedly. They were smaller by 20 to 
30 per cent. than in January, 1901, and 
the whole export trade in agricultural 
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commodities consequently decreased $7,- 
500,000. It might, then, have been sup- 
posed that the total decline in exports 
for the month would be very large. It 
appears, on the contrary, that the 
month’s entire decrease in exports is 
measured by the decrease in agricultural 
products. In other words, shipments of 
manufactured and other non-agricultural 
goods, last month, were fully as great 
as in 1901. When the present trade sit- 
uation is considered—tlie decrease in for- 
eign demand, the immense expansion of 
home consumption in such commodities 
as iron and steel, and the consequent 
normal tendency of manufactured ex- 
ports to decrease—the fact that no de- 
cline at all is shown is indeed singular. 
It is all the more singular from the fact 
that present prices, from which these ex- 
port values are computed, are in many 
commodities 10 to 20 per cent. below last 
year’s—-which would naturally make the 
expected decrease larger. The conclu- 
sion which people will probably draw 
from these returns is that the coun- 
try’s grasp on competitive export trade 
is stronger even than had been supposed. 
The seeming anomaly of the case is not 
lessened by the fact that this trade re- 
port appears at a moment when prepa- 
rations are in progress for large imports 
of foreign steel and iron, made neces- 
sary by the present inability of our 
manufacturers to meet demands. 


The Ontario prohibition bill, which 
has been introduced by Premier Ross as 
a non-contentious measure, is a curious 
example of drastic legislation mitigat- 
ed by all the law's delays. The bill is sim- 
ply the Manitoba prohibition act, a mea- 
sure which has had an unusual history. 
The Manitoba law forbade, in the most 
stringent terms, the sale of liquor. Nei 
ther hotels, clubs, nor boarding-houses 
were exempted from its provisions. In- 
valids might, upon a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, keep liquor in their rooms, but 
they must not permit any other person 
to drink it. Premier Ross of Ontario 
had promised, if the Manitoba act 
were sustained by the courts, to intro 
duce a similar measure in Parliament. 
Now that the courts have declared the 
act Constitutional, the Premier finds 
himself in the position of being obliged 
to keep an embarrassing promise. Even 
in Manitoba the Government has not ven- 
tured to apply the act, but is asking for 
a referendum which shall assure it that 
the people approve not only the law, but 
its enforcement. Premier Ross, then, 
is in the unfortunate position of intro 
ducing a bill which, enacted into law in 
another province, nobody has dared to 
put in effect. 


Considering the necessary awkward- 
ness of the situation, the Premier has 





managed very skilfully to avoid im- | 


mediate conflict. The bill is to be pre- 
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sented on the second Tuesday of next 
October to the voters of the province. 
That the referendum may be valid. one- 
half of the voters on the lists must 
vote; and if a majority are for the mea 
sure, it will become law by proclama 
tion, to go into effect, however, only 
after May 1, 1904, a year and a half 
after its enactment 
Ross will be able to maintain the theory 
that this is a non-contentious measure 
is more than doubtful. Already the 
Conservative papers are pointing out 
very justly, that legislation by refer 
endum is of doubtful constitutionality, 
while it is certainly repugnant to the 


Whether Premier 


whole theory of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. In putting off thedecision for some 
months the Premier of Ontario showg 
that he knows the value of a Fabian 
policy. Meanwhile the Government of 
Manitoba may take heart to enforce its 
own law. If the law, as is very likely 
to be the case, proves unworkable In 
a rural community, it will be obvious- 
ly absurd to try it in the cities of On- 
tario. Premier Ross is likely to be 
spared the humiliation of passing a law 
which nobody wishes enforced, but his 
present predicament shows how con- 
stant is that foible of human nature 
which is capable of all manner of paper 
heroics in law-making, provided men 
are not required to live by laws which 
are passed for women and clergymen 


In gracefully abandoning its project- 
ed naval station and frowning fort- 
resses at Wei-Hai-Wei, Lord Salisbury’s 
Government gives fresh point to the 
gibe of a witty critic, that his Ministry 
has been one of “coma tempered by 
fits.’ It was in one of the fits that 
Wei-Hai-Wei was seized. Germany had 
snapped up Kiao-Chau, Russia had sud 
denly announced Port Arthur to be hers, 
and the British Jingo began to rage. It 
was necessary that the Government be 
very prompt and vigorous, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Balfour informed the Com- 
mons that England was also swooping 
upon the Chinese careass, and had got 
Wei-Hai-Wei. The Chauvinist press was 
in raptures, and the naval experts were 
delirious with joy. You see: there Eng 
land was, firmly planted between the 
rapacious German andthe grasping Rus 
sian, and ready to show them that she 
could beat them at their own game of 
grab. But time has brought its sober 
ing. The second thoughts of the naval 
experts were against fortifying; it was 
seen that Britain had nothing to do in 
that far northern galley; and now the 
march down the hill has begun. Eng 
land found that she had acquired, in 
Lord Rosebery’s ironic phrase, “merely 
a second-class watering place.” At least, 
she knew enough to retreat from adem 
onstrated folly. We shall yet learn how 
to do the same thing; but oh the cost 
of delay in learning, and the pity and 
the shame of it! 
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THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


It is not strange that the Anglo-Jap- 
anese treaty is received with great en- 
thusiasm in Japan. Apart from any im- 
mediate advantage which that country 
may gain by it, the English alliance is a 
recognition of her rise to a place among 
the civilized Powers which can only 
be flattering to her pride. Fifty years 
ago, Japan was, to all Western nations, 
simply one of the outlying hordes of 
barbarians. Until within ten years she 
was still under treaty obligation to al- 
low foreigners on Japanese soil to be 
tried by their own extra-territorial 
courts—so deep was the distrust of na- 
tive methods. Now, at one bound, Japan 
comes forward as a nation with which 
Great Britain is glad to treat on equal 
terms. It is a vivid reminder of the folly 
of arrogance of race. Who knows that 
the despised Filipinos, if given a chance 
by the removal of foreign pressure, 
might not make as rapid progress in the 
next half-century as Japan has made in 
the past? We ought never to forget the 
pit whence we ourselves were digged. 
Go back far enough, and we find our an- 
cestors the inferior race looked upon 
with contempt by the then leaders of 
civilization. William Pitt exclaimed in 
the House of Commons, when a bill to 
repress the slave trade was up: “We 
Britons were once as obscure among the 
nations of the earth, as savage in our 
manners, as debased in our morals, as 
degraded in our understandings, as these 
unhappy Africans are at present.” 

The drift and tendency of events, long 
ago foreseen, furnishes a sufficient ex- 
planation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
“Every port, every town, every village 
that passes into French or Russian 
hands,” says Mr. Curzon, in his ‘Prob- 
lems of the Far East,’ “is an outlet 
lost to Manchester, Bradford, or Bom- 
bay.” Can England, or England and 
Japan, or those countries and the United 
States, stop the progress of Russia in 
Mantchuria, or in any other part of North 
China? Probably not; but they may re- 
tard it sufficiently to give China an op- 
portunity to become civilized and to help 
herself to resist the aggression of her 
northern neighbor. Russia is not yet 
ready to swallow her prey, and it may 
be possible for England and Japan to 
make conditions which shall secure to 
other nations all the trading rights that 
they now enjoy. In any such en- 
deavor the United States is a deeply 
interested party. Accordingly, Secretary 
Hay has rightly protested against the 
conclusion of a secret arrangement be- 
tween the Chinese Government and a 
Russian banking company, giving to the 
latter exclusive mining concessions in 
Mantchuria. Such exclusive concessions 
would be in conflict with rights secured 
to us by the treaty with China, dated 
June 18, 1858, which secures to the citi- 
zens of the United States equal privi- 





leges with those of any other nation in 
respect of navigation, commerce, political 
or other intercourse. An exclusive priv- 
ilege of mining granted to Russian sub- 
jects would be in conflict with the spirit, 
if not the letter, of this clause. So, too, 
would be the exclusive privilege of land- 
ing telegraph cables on the coast of 
China for thirty years, which was grant- 
ed to a Danish company a few years ago, 
and which has since been acquired by an 
English company, and approved by Par- 
liament on the 6th of June last, and 
which effectually prevents the American 
Pacific Cable Company from reaching 
the Chinese coast. 

Technically, the treaty provides for 
a coalition only against a coalition. 
Neither Great Britain nor Japan would 
be entitled to call upon its ally for aid 
if either became engaged in a war, for 
example, against Russia alone. It is 
only when some “other Power or Pow- 
ers should join in hostilities” that 
“the other contracting party wili 
conduct war in common and make peace 
in mutual agreement.” But, as things 
stand, this practically covers all the 
chances of war in the Orient, and binds 
England and Japan to maintain ‘‘the 
status quo and general peace.” Need- 
less to say, there stands behind the 
agreement the power to make it respect- 
ed. The English and Japanese fleets 
united would absolutely command the 
China Sea; and Japan could, at present, 
more quickly fling an efficient army into 
Korea than could Russia. With the 
United States neutral, as it would be 
bound to be in any contest in that part 
of the world, the union of Japanese and 
English forces, on land and sea, would 
obviously be strong enough to enforce 
their common will. 

It cannot be denied that the publica- 
tion of the treaty is tantamount to serv- 
ing notice upon Russia that what Baron 
de Staél at the Hague Conference called 
her “lurking hopes” (espérances ul- 
térieures) in the Orient must, for a long 
time to come, be held in abeyance. There 
will be no insinuating Russification of 
Korea. That country was recognized as 
independent by both China and Japan 
in the Treaty of Shimonoseki, as it was 
later by the Nissi-Rosen protocol be- 
tween Japan and Russia signed in April, 
1898; yet by both the latter Powers it 
has been almost openly treated as a 
prize to be striven for. Russia wants 
Korea, not simply because it is territory 
to be seized and developed, but also be- 
cause it stands like a wedge between her 
two Pacific ports, Vladivostok and Port 
Arthur. Japan looks eagerly over the 
Korean gulf to that old “land to the 
westward” which she conquered more 
than 2,000 years ago, which has since, 
though lost to her, sustained the most 
intimate relations with her—in religion, 
in art, in commerce—and which to-day 
stands before Japanese imagination and 
ambition as the one rich and sparsely 





settled country into which the overflow- 
ing millions of crowded Japan may 
press. There was thus undoubtedly a 
bad quarter of an hour in St. Petersburg 
when the news arrived that England had 
thrown her sword on the Japanese side 
of the trembling Korean scales. 

Yet the Russians may be excused for 
sardonically smiling at this new guar- 
antee of the “territorial integrity of 
China and Korea.” Their diplomats have 
not forgotten the European guarantee 
of the integrity of the Turkish Empire. 
In spite of that, province after province 
and principality after principality have 
been shorn from the Sultan, mainly by 
the Russian shears. England stands offi- 
cially, as Lord Cranborne declared the 
other day, for “the status quo and the in- 
tegrity of Persia’; yet Russia is stead- 
ily annexing it commercially from the 
north, while Germany is eating into it 
from the west. “It is all very well,’’ Rus- 
sians may say, ‘for those who do not 
want territory to talk about leaving it 
in its integrity. We want it. We are 
taking it and occupying it every day, 
and mean to keep right on.” So they un- 
doubtedly will. They will politely agree 
to any international understanding which 
they are forced to accept, but in their 
steady push into North China, as trav- 
ellers, colonizers, merchants, they will 
not be deterred for a day. They have 
the inside lines. Theirs is the advantage 
of proximity, of adaptability to native 
ways, and of sleepless energy. Nothing 
but a crash in Russian finance (which 
is always possible) can prevent the 
speedy absorption of Mantchuria and as 
much else of Chinese territory border- 
ing on her Siberian possessious as Rus- 
sia cares to occupy. There still remains 
a great measure of truth in Napoleon’s 
remark to Gorgaud at St. Helena: “‘Rus- 
sia is the Power that marches the most 
surely, and with the greatest strides, 
towards universal dominion.” 

There is a powerful Russophile ele- 
ment in England, led in the press by the 
Spectator, which has long advocated a 
Russian alliance, and which will see in 
the friction that Russian diplomacy may 
easily provoke at different points a proof 
that Lord Salisbury has once more laid 
his money on the ‘‘wrong horse.” From 
the American point of view, however, he 
seems to have made a great stroke. The 
United States is not and cannot be a 
party to the Anglo-Japanese treaty, but 
we are vitally interested in it, and stand 
to gain much by it. It tends to insure 
peace in the Orient, and our advantage 
there and everywhere lies in peace. Fur- 
ther than that, the treaty is expressly 
designed to secure “equal opportunities 
in those countries for the commerce and 
industry of all nations.” This is a spe- 
cific pledge of the open door, though 
none would have been necessary in a 
treaty to which England set her signa- 
ture. She is for a fair fleld and no fa- 
vors in matters of trade, and that is our 
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avowed policy in the Orient, as it should 
be everywhere. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the United States should 
hail the alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan as an auspicious event, and 
should give it the heartiest approval and 
moral support. 


THE PREVENTABLE WAR WITH 
SPAIN. 


Just as Uncle Sam was most chuck- 
lingly complacent over the recent diplo- 
matic blabbing in competition, appar- 
ently, for American friendship, he was 
subjected to a cold douche. In the note 
of the Ambassadors at Washington, giv- 
en out by Germany, it appeared that 
they all agreed that the Spanish conces- 
sions had “removed all legitimate cause 
for war.” Then unpleasant intimations 
began to be heard that the President 
had not informed Congress of the full 
extent of those concessions. The Euro- 
pean press fell to speaking of our not 
having clean hands when we went to 
war, and odious comparisons were made 
between Mr. McKinley’s treatment of 
Gen. Woodford’s dispatch and that of 
the Ems telegram by Bismarck. Thus 
we are curiously brought back to the im- 
portant historical inquiry, Did the Presi- 
dent have in his hands in April of 1898 
a basis for the relief of Cuba and peace 
with Spain—a basis which a resolute 
Executive could hgve used in a way to 
avert war? 

The only answer we propose to give is 
drawn, ffom the official documents. We 
put aside the private accounts that have 
reached us of the way in which the Pres- 
ident allowed himself to be overridden 
by Congressmen. Looking™first to the 
President’s own message to Congress of 
April 11, we find hjm describing his final 
demands on Spain as follows: (1) “the 
immediate revocatidn of the order of re- 
concentration”; (2) “an armistice until 
October 1.” The message went on to say 
that the reply of the Spanish Cabinet 
was regtived on March 31, and that it 
agreed to an armistice only as prepared 
by the Cuban Parliament, which was not 
to meet till May 4. This the President 
called a “disappointing reception” of his 
“last overture in the direction of imme- 
diate peace,” and said that with it “the 
Executive is brought to the end of his 
effort.” 

Now, we ask, what was lacking in the 
statements of this part of the President’s 
message? In the first place, any intima- 
tion that Spain had agreed to his de- 
mand for the abolition of reconcentra- 
tion. Yet there it lies in the very dis- 
patch of March 31 to which he refers, 
but which he did not publish. “The re- 
concentrados order has been entirely 
abrogated in the western provinces,” 
wrote the Spanish Minister, and Gen. 
Woodford telegraphed the same day to 
the same effect, adding that Gen. Blanco 
had been given a special credit of 3,000,- 





000 pesetas to help the people back to 
their farms. All this the President with- 
held from Congress. So he did also the 
definite offer of the Queen Regent, re- 
ported by Gen. Woodford on April 5, to 
proclaim an “immediate and uncondi- 
tional suspension of hostilities in the 
island of Cuba for the space of 
six months, to the 5th of October, 1898.” 
Further on in the message, the President 
referred to the later Spanish note of 
April 10, with its offer of an armistice, 
though he said of this armistice that its 
“duration and details have not yet been 
communicated to me.” They had been, 
however, in the Woodford dispatch of 
April 5. Of that he left Congress wholly 
in ignorance. It was, in fact, jealously 
guarded in the State Department for 
more than three years. 

All through those later dispatches the 
President showed a strange disinclina 
tion to alter his message to make it 
square with the new facts. When that 
moving and pious message of the Queen’s 
was telegraphed him, he replied at once 
that he highly “appreciated” her ‘“‘de- 
sire for peace,” but that his “message 
will go to Congress to-morrow.” The 
only reason that it did not go was to 
give Consul Lee time to leave Havana. 
Not even then was there any hint that 
the message would be modified to fit the 
changed situation. Even the Spanish 
note of April 10 the President tucked 
away in a cold reference at the very 
end of his message. That note, he said, 
had been received “since the prepara- 
tion of the foregoing message.” It ought 
really to have made him throw away 
his message and write a new one. But 
he was so enamoured of it that he could 
not bear to change a word; and there- 
fore laid it before Congress, with its 
unmistakable leaning towards war, al- 
though he had just received a communi- 
cation from Spain which, in the opinion 
of all the foreign Ministers in Washing- 
ton, “removed all legitimate cause for 
war.” Again we put aside all unofficial 
stories about the way in which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley came to do this. The official ac- 
count is given in a dispatch from Mr. 
Day to Gen. Woodford of March 30, 1898. 
In that we read that there was “pro- 
found feeling in Congress,” and that it 
was held in check “only by assurance 
from the President that . . . hewill 
submit all the facts to Congress at a 
very early day’—that is, let the war 
party have its head. 

Some people get angry when told that 
President McKinley, at that crisis, “ab- 
dicated.” But he himself admitted it. In 
his answer, through Mr. Day, to Gen 
Woodford’s urgent appeal, he said, “The 
President cannot assume to influence the 
action of the Ameriwan Congress.” But 
who said that? Why, the man who had 
in his own hands the entire negotiation. 
It was his sworn duty, his solemn obli- 
gation, to conduct the affair alone, and 
to report to Congress, if he could, a com. 
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pleted solution of the grave internationa) 
problem. Yet instead of seizing eagerly 
upon the great concession by Spain, and 
using it to build up an honorable peace, 
he turned politely away with the remark 
that he could not think of undertaking 
to influence Congress! There was the 
unmistakable surrender of the powers 
and duties of a great office. What we 
assert is that a determined Executive 
at once accepting and publishing Gen. 
Woodford’s dispatch, hailing it, as he 
well might, asa great triumph for Amer 
ican diplomacy, and throwing his super- 
seded message into the waste-basket, 
where it belonged, could have rallied 
such a peace party throughout the coun 
try that a Congress mad for war would 
have been brought to a muttering sub 
mission. There wasthe great opportunity 
to prevent the war. It was an “inevi- 
table’ war only in the sense that the 
President of the day was one who would 
inevitably yield to the pressure of hot- 
headed Congressmen. “In war,” said 
Napoleon, “men are nothing, and @ man 
is everything.” Unluckily, that man was 
wanting in those critical days of April, 
1898. 


THE BILL AGAINST ANARCHISTS. 


House Bill 10,386, reported from the 
Judiciary Committee on February 8, and 
accompanied by a long explanatory re- 
port, is entitled “A Bill for the protec 
tion of the President of the United 
States, the suppression of crime against 
government, and for other purposes.” 
It is really the residuum of all the bills 
introduced intothe House by excited 
members since President McKinley's 
assassination, and represents all that the 
Judiciary Committee thinks can be done 
in the way of legal punishment of anar- 
chistic crimes and the suppression of 
anarchistie doctrines. Some clauses of 
the bill. as we shall show, are foolish 
beeause they are incapable of enforce 
ment; but, on the whole, it is a reason- 
able and conservative measure, which, 
after due debate and suitable amend- 
ment, might well become the law of the 
land. 

In no respect did the Committee more 
clearly display its wisdom than in 
brushing aside the wild proposals which, 
in the first flurry of grief and indigna 
tion last September, were made by ap- 
parently sober people, and some of 
which were embodied in bills introduced 
in Congress. All criticism of the Presi- 
dent, it will be remembered, was to be 
treated as criminal. Anarchists were 
to be “strung up” on sight, or else de- 
ported to one of Senator Hoar’s unnam- 
ed islands. All good citizens were, in 
short, to put down lawless folk lawless 
ly. But the bill and report of the Ju- 
diciary Committee coolly throw all this 
out of the window. “We have studious 
ly,”” says Chairman Ray, “avoided in- 
terference with the freedom of speech 
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and of the press.” “We have rejected,” 
he observes later, “all propositions look- 
ing to the deportation of aliens who have 
been permitted to land in our country.” 
And he adds the salutary general cau- 
tion: “We are treading on unknown 
and untried ground, and it is wise to 
keep within Constitutional limits.” All 
this is well and soundly put. It is nat- 
urally a pleasure to us to see the Ju- 
diciary Committee supporting in this 
way the position which we took in that 
mad week in September when the pas- 
sion for “putting down” anarchy by 
anarchical methods seized upon, and car- 
ried away, so many ordinarily sensible 
newspapers and public leaders and 
clergymen. 

The chief aim of the bill is to estab- 
lish immediate Federal jurisdiction over 
criminal assaults upon the President of 
the United States, or any officer “entitled 
by law to succeed to the Presidency.” 
One section extends such jurisdiction to 
the case also of an “Ambassador or Min- 
ister of a foreign state,” killed while in 
this country. This is by way of abun- 
dant precaution, but seems a proper step 
towards safeguarding and making more 
dignified the attitude of this Government 
towards others. If it could be followed 
up by a statute giving Federal courts 
jurisdiction in case of any alien murdered 
in this country, we should think it a 
great advance. But that, we suppose, is at 
present impossible. The bill is guarded 
in its definition of the crimes it would 
punish. The assault or murder must be 
committed while the Federal officer is 
“in the performance of his official duties, 
or because of his official character.” Pri- 
vate griefs and private vengeance are 
excluded. Section 8 uses the phrase “un- 
lawful killing,” which the report ex- 
plains as intended to rule out killing 
under great provocation, or in self-de- 
fence, or in any way that would consti- 
tute a legal justification. Finally, as 
Chairman Ray points out, the enactment 
of the proposed statute would not pre- 
vent a State from punishing the offence 
of killing or assaulting the President or 
any one in the line of succession. The 
aim is to arm the general Government 
with a weapon which it may use in case 
of inaction by any State. 

All these parts of the bill appear to be 
in line with judicial precedent and the 
canons of good legislation. No cruel or 
unusual punishments are provided. The 
section which would make a “principal 
offender” of ‘any person who aids, 
abets, incites, or conspires with another” 
to commit the offences named in the 
bill, does not, we believe, depart from 
the existing law of conspiracy. There 
is little ground for criticism, in fact, 
until we come to those sections intend- 
ed, not to repress and punfsh crime, but 
to repress and punish anarchism. Here 
the bill stumbles, as does every man 
who undertakes to legislate against a 
state of mind. It is one thing to draft 





a law for fining or imprisoning “any 
person who advocates, advises, or 
teaches the duty, necessity, or propriety 
of the unlawful killing or assaulting of 
one or more of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment,” but quite another to devise a 
criminal statute against any man “who 
disbelieves in or who is opposed to all 
organized government.” 

Under the bill, no man holding those 
abstract views shall bé permitted to en- 
ter the United States, nor, if he is alreaay 
here, allowed to take out papers as a 
naturalized citizen. The impossible en- 
forcement of this section is discreetly 
left to that unhappy man, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is to make the 
needed “rules and regulations.’”’ As the 
report innocently says, “the details” are 
left to him. But the details are every- 
thing. Any one may express a pious 
wish that no immigrant of anarchistic 
principles should be allowed to land. 
But how to find out if he has those 
principles? By the very hypothesis, he 
is a man whe will stop at no crime. He 
would kill every Government official 
cheerfully, and lay whole cities in 
ashes without the quiver of an eyelid; 
yet it is supposed that he will have scru- 
ples about lying or perjury! We doubt 
very much if these unenforceable sec- 
tions of the bill can survive debate in the 
House and Senate; and we are confident 
that, if they do, they will instantly be- 
come the deadest of dead letters. It 
seems a pity to encumber with such rub- 
bish a bill which, in the main, is so 
commendable. 


POSTER REGULATION. 


It has long been recognized that a 
certain kind of vulgar advertising is a 
positive disfigurement of city-street or 
rural landscape; and various sporadic 
efforts, chiefly on the ground of good 
taste, have been made to remedy the 
evil. A decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of New York 
hag established the principle that a city 
—Buffalo in the test case—may by ordi- 
nance limit the size of posted advertise- 
ments. This was virtually to declare 
that a certain kind of advertising is so 
great an offence to the eye as to consti- 
tute a public nuisance, and, being such, 
falls as properly under restrictive laws 
as reeking chimneys or malodorous fac- 
tories. It was probably this decision 
that heartened the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society to pre- 
pare the admirable bill now before the 
State Legislature. 

Assemblyman Landon’s bill follows 
conservatively the approved lines of 
French and Belgian legislation on this 
subject. It imposes upon all posted ad- 
vertisements, except those displayed 
where the business advertised is actual- 
ly conducted and those required by law, 
a stamp tax of one cent for every two 
square feet—reckoned by the greatest 





height and breadth of the printed or pic- 
tured surface—of posters displayed in 
public. In consideration of the payment 
of this tax, the advertiser receives the ad- 
ditional guarantee of a fine of $5.00 upon 
any person who destroys or defaces a 
poster properly stamped. The tax is a 
very moderate one. The average poster 
displayed at the stations of the elevat- 
ed railroad and the publishers’ placards 
at the news-stands would be taxed one 
or two cents. The larger paintings on 
the hoardings—pity that this kind of 
art cannot be honored with a surtax— 
would pay only from twenty-five cents to 
a dollar or so. It is to be feared that 
a colossal codfish-bearer, who reminds 
passers on the Brooklyn Bridge that 
New York is primarily a centre of 
coughs, colds, and consumption, would, 
under the proposed law, be able to ran- 
som himself at a ludicrously low price 
for the disfigurement he causes. 


In fact, criticism of the Landon bill 
must be chiefly of its conservatism. In 
France and Belgium, posters are taxed 
progressively by size. In France, post- 
ers up to 7 inches square are taxed 
one cent; 7 to 10 inches, two; 10 to 14 
inches, three; all larger, four cents. 
Painted advertisements are taxed at a 
much higher rate, on a sliding scale, ac- 
cording to the population of the city in 
which they are displayed. In a general 
way the French taxes are from three to 
four times those proposed in the Landon 
bill. In Belgium the minimum rate is 
practically that which is to be tried in 
New York, but every increase in area be- 
yond the statutory 196 square inches (14 
inches square) is so heavily taxed that 
very large posters are practically pro- 
hibited. When the new law—for we 
must assume that so admirable a mea- 
sure will meet no serious opposition in 
the Legislature—has been tried for a 
year or two, it will be easy to make 
amendments, possibly such as should 
discriminate against the larger, and 
certainly more unsightly, class of paint- 
ed advertisements. The important thing 
is to establish the principle that posters 
may and should be taxed. 


Besides the Supreme Court decision al- 
ready cited, there are numerous argu- 
ments for this innovation. Unquestion- 
ably the massing of large and. hideous 
advertisements is something more than 
a sentimental offence. If the wall of 
Central Park could be lined with hoard- 
ings like the approaches to New York 
through the Newark meadows, the ef- 
fect in diminishing the residential de- 
sirability, and consequently the price, of 
real estate would be quickly felt. Simi- 
larly, if less markedly, to deface a beau- 
tiful countryside by the appeals of pill- 
men and pad-men, distinctly lowers its 
standing, not only from the sasthete’s 
point of view, but also from the real- 
estate agent’s. It need not be urged 
that the multiplication of advertising 
boards which obscure the street sign, 
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partially at our elevated stations and 
completely at those of the London un- 
derground, is a nuisance of the most pal- 
pable kind. In this connection the peti- 
tion of Mr. Maltbie, Chairman of the 
Committee on Advertising Signs of the 
Municipal Art Society, deserves atten- 
tion. He asks Comptroller Grout that 
no advertising signs shall be allowed in 
the proposed subway to Brooklyn, and 
he cites the example of various English 
cities which, upon assuming control of 
the street railways, have, as a matter of 
municipal pride and expediency, entire- 
ly abolished all posters in the cars and 
stations. It is hardly necessary to argue 
further the proposition that he who of- 
fends the eye grievously is quite as 
amenable to restriction as he who of- 
fends the ear or the nose. 

We should not, however, look upon 
ourselves as sinners above other men 
in this matter. We have not yet pro- 
duced any advertising mechanism so 
monstrously absurd as the average Lon- 
don bus; and if the English have preced- 
ed us in this reform, it was because their 
need was greater. it should not be for 
a moment imagined, either, that the 
Landon bill is drawn in a spirit of hos- 
tility to legitimate advertising. The 
advertisers can but gain by withdraw- 
ing from the scramble and studying ef- 
fective means of attracting the passing 
throng. The shrewdest advertisers have 
long ago perceived that an attractive de- 
sign and legend in the right place is 
worth many blatant hoardings in any 
place. The great multiplication of ugly 
pictorial signs, in fact, probably repre- 
sents rather the enthusiasm of the ad- 
vertising agencies than the sober judg- 
ment of the individual advertiser. It is 
because the Landon bill is so much in 
the interest of all concerned that we con- 
fidently urge its enactment into law. 


ROYALTY AT THE NEW GALLERY. 
LONDON, January 15, 1902. 

The present royal family in England have 
shown themselves so indifferent to art, or 
rather so ready to prefer the vulgar and 
the tawdry to the good, that one is apt to 
forget what distinguished patrons of art 
British Kings and Queens have been in the 
past. The name of Holbein adds greater 
glory to the House of Tudor. The Stuarts 
would be half forgotten but for Van Dyck, 
and, in a lesser degree, Lely and Kneller. 
Even the Georges had the intelligence to 
recognize—though dimly—the distinction 
they could borrow from the great painters 
of their day, from Reynolds and Gainsbor- 
ough, Romney, Hoppner, and Lawrence. It 
was really not until the Victorian era that 
the second-rate and the mediocre came into 
fashion at court. There was, therefore, 
every reason to look forward to a fine and 
important collection of portraits when the 
New Gallery announced the ‘‘Monarchs of 
Great Britain and Ireland’ as the subject 
of its winter exhibition. 

But, unfortunately, the managers of the 
exhibition seem to have been seized with 
unnecessary scruples. Within the last 





decade there have been Tudor and Stuart 
and Guelph shows at the New Gallery, 
where many fine portraits were hung. These 
portraits, apparently, the managers have 
hesitated to hang again lest they risk the 
charge of repetition. A good thing, how- 
ever, cannot be seen too often; indifferent 
work is not worth seeing once; and by far 
the greater number of portraits in the 
present collection are of indifferent merit. 

Historically, the series is wonderfully 
complete, and for the student of history 
the interest is great. From Edward III. 
down to Edward VII., there is not a break, 
rot a gap, in the royal succession. There 
is even a record of so remote an event as 
the marriage of St. Ethelreda to Egfrid, 
King of Northumberland, though, to be sure, 
the record itself dates no farther back 
than the fifteenth century. It was the 
misfortune of the earlier kings that none 
but the Primitive was then alive to paint 
them. Sometimes, if not always, the Prim- 
itive came from abroad. Lucas Cornelisz 
and Jan de Mabuse are names with which 
some of the first pictures are labelled. 
But while the Primitive might give an 
amusing chronicle of amusing costume, a 
decorative design in which the heraldic 
device in one corner and the lettering in 
another are as important as the face and 
figure of the sitter, he could not make the 
men and women he painted live for you, 
he could not make them stand upon their 
legs, real human beings of flesh and blood. 
In all the portraits before Holbein, and in 
many after, the kings and queens seem 
mere symbols of royalty, though often the 
symbol suggests what you cannot help feel- 
ing to be an accurate likeness. The three 
or four portraits of Henry V. bear a strik- 
ing resemblance one to another; in each 
the same serious, thoughtful face, only the 
full red lips reminding you that this stern, 
ascetic monarch was once the boon com- 
panion of Falstaff, the hero of revels at 
the Boar in Eastcheap. The heavy cheeks, 
little bead-like eyes, and thin lips are the 
same in every portrait of Henry VIII.; but 
then, by this time Holbein had come to 
England and given lesser painters a model. 
There are several portraits of Henry and 
Edward VI. and other members of the same 
royal family attributed to Holbein; but I 
believe it is generally admitted that few 
paintings of the kind in England are really 
by him, and I know that none at the New 
Gallery could, with credit to the German 
master, be claimed for him. On the other 
hand, there is the large cartoon lent by 
the Duke of Devonshire, drawn by Holbein 
for the fresco at Whitehall that was long 
since destroyed by fire; a splendid piece of 
drawing. In the foreground of a stately 
architectural design, the life-size, full- 
length figure of Henry VIII. swaggers, 
large, massive, the legs well apart in the 
familiar pose; the costume is the one that 
has been copied again and again, until we 
know it as well as the coat and trousers 
of to-day; the gross, sensual face is as 
real to us as the unforgettable features of 
Velasquez’s Philip or Van Dyck’s Charles. 
Henry VII., on a higher step, stands modest- 
ly in the background. A copy was made of 
the fresco for Charles II. by a Flemish 
painter, Remigius van Leemput, and may 
now be seen at Hampton Court, offering a 
svggestive comparison with the cartoon. 
There are also three or four Holbein draw- 
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ings of Edward VI. and Jane Seymour, char- 
acteristic outline drawings, touched here 
and there with color. But one remembers 
regretfully the fine series at the Tudor Ex 
hibition 

After the Holbeins, little will detain 
the artist until he comes to the Van 
Dycks. For the historian, I admit there is 
much to note by the way: the forbidding 
portraits of Mary Tudor—the face so cruel, 
hard, and fanatical you are ready to be 
lieve any evil of her, and neither Sir An 
tonio More nor Lucas de Heere made a 
effort to soften it, whatever pleasure 
they took in her rich brocaded and 
jewelled robes; the extraordinary por 
traits of Elizabeth, her incredible gown 
embroidered with birds and beasts and 
fishes, a museum of natural history, as you 
see it in the large canvas (by an unknown 
painter) lent by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, whereas in the three portraits by 
Zucchero the ruff, with its wide gauze 
wings, the balloon sleeves, with tu 
lips springing from them in one version 
the necklace, the ostrich-feather fan, are 
all woven into an ingenious decoration in 
which the face almost disappears; the dis 


appointing portraits of Mary Stuart, that 
cannot explain her charm, but that no 
doubt will revive old controversies—among 
them, one of the “memorial portraits” 


painted long after her death, a full-length 
with the scene of her execution realistical- 
ly recorded in the background, and, far 
more interesting, a small panel by Janet 
of the Queen in the famous deuil blane for 
Francis. I suppose even the portraits of 
James I., by Jameson, and his Queen, by 
Van Somer, will attract the historian, but 
they have left a blank in my memory. Or, 
perhaps, I have forgotten them because of 
my more acute disappointment when I got 
so far in this rapid historical review as the 
Stuart who, of all the British sovereigns 
cared most for art and worked most intel- 
ligently for its encouragement. Charles IL., 
whatever his weaknesses, whatever bis 
crimes toward his people if you will, was 
great in his love for art. His pride was 
his collection of pictures, to which the na- 
tion still owes many of its treasures. His 
delight was in being painted by the mas- 
ters of his time. He was as royal in his 
patronage of Van Dyck as Philip IV. was in 
the honor paid to Velasquez And Van 
Dyck returned the royal favor by making 
the King, the Queen, and the little princes 
and princesses the motives for his most 
splendid masterpieces. What he could do 
for the House of Stuart was shown in the 
Van Dyck Exhibition at Antwerp, and even 
more strikingly when that exhibition was 
transferred to the Royal Academy, with 
many notable additions 

But the New Gallery, whether fearing to 
find the public fickle, or whether failing to 


induce owners to part s0 soon again with 
pictures on tour but a year or two ago, has 
not included one of the portraits that were 


the glory of those two memorable colle¢ 

tions. Of the six that bear Van Dyck’s name, 
none but the Queen Henrietta Maria lent by 
Mr. Edmund Davis stands out with anything 
like the distinction expected of Van Dyok 
at his best. This, however, is very charm 
ing, though with a touch of insipidity or 
over-prettiness that makes one question 
how it would have stood the test of being 


seen at Antwerp or the Royal Academy 


It is a half-length. The Queen, in her fa 
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vorite white, stands, resting her right hand 
on a crown set upon a table at her side. 
A curtain is drawn up and loosely draped 
behind her. It is the conventional setting 
of the fashionable portrait of Van Dyck’s 
day; but there is grace and dignity in the 
pose of the Queen, beauty in the soft warm 
red of the curtain (the color repeated in a 
higher key by the ribbons on her bodice), 
and refinement in the painting of the jewels 
about her neck and wrists. The portrait, 
in its richness of tone and its perfect pic- 
torial unity, has just ‘“‘the little more’ that 
separates it for ever from the barren, mat- 
ter-of-fact record of the painter who, be- 
fore photography was invented, made of 
himself a human camera. 

Certainly nothing in the Gallery can ap- 
proach it until the later Hanoverian period, 


when one most lovely Gainsborough is 
reached. But you must first pass a flam- 
boyant series of Lelys and Knellers — 


Charles II.’s sensual, cynical face, and 
James’s rather characterless features, al- 
most as overshadowed by the decorative 
glory of flaming wig and gorgeous silks as 
Queen Elizabeth’s by elaborate detail of 
ruff and embroidered gown, while neither 
of the fashionable portrait-painters is as 
well represented as he might be. You must 
first wade through a dreary succession of 
big full-lengths, formal and empty, painted 
mostly by Van der Vaart and Jervas, of the 
early Hanoverians. But then, at last, you 
have your reward in Gainsborough, to 
whom both George III., though Benjamin 
West was his favorite painter, and Queen 
Charlotte condescended to sit. It is plain, 
however, that he found the burden of such 
commonplace royalties all too heavy. The 
portraits are full-lengths, the King and 
Queen standing each before the conventional 
background of architecture and landscape 
then in vogue, and Gainsborough managed 
to give to “Farmer George’’ and “good old 
ugly Queen Charlotte’’ something of the 
regal dignity that probably never was dis- 
cerned in them save by the eye of genius, 
even if he could not pretend the enthusiasm 
he did not feel. To him also came the Duke 
of Gloucester and his Duchess, the famous 
Maria Walpole, the beautiful niece who 
figures so Jargely in Horace Walpole’s Let- 
ters. But Duke and Duchess also failed to 
inspire him, and these four portraits are in- 
teresting chiefly because of the history and 
gossip with which they are associated. It 
is another matter, however, with his ‘‘Anne 
Luttrell, Mrs. Horton, Duchess of Cumber- 
land,’’ whom we should think enchanting 
were there no title or tradition to identify 
her. The portrait is a half-length, very 
much smaller than the other canvases, and 


now hanging modestly in a corner. The 
composition is simplicity itself. The con- 
ventional background is omitted. But the 
beautiful head with the elaborate coiffure, 
the pale rose-red gown, with the delicate 


fichu and embroidered scarf, were to Gains- 
borough motives for one of the loveliest 
harmonies he ever created. 

With the canvases that follow, interest 
dwindles, the names of Romney, Hoppner, 
and Lawrence scarcely reviving it, until it 
disappears utterly in the performances of 
the Victorian Era. Queen Victoria may have 
had excellent political advisers, but in art 
she was allowed to wander hopelessly 
astray. When the choice of a painter fell 
to her, she seemed instinctively to prefer 


the least distinguished. When an artist of 





note chanced to be commissioned by some 
one else to paint the royal portrait, he seldom 
could withstand the deadening, vulgarizing 
influence of the Victorian court. One or two 
unimportant records of important events in 
the early part of the reign, and a sketch 
by Hayter, mark the beginning of the 
period. The end is commemorated in that 
huge stretch of canvas, “Four Generations,”’ 
by Mr. Orchardson, the Royal Academician, 
which was exhibited in the Academy of 1899. 
I described it at the time—the big, ugly, 
stiff royal apartment, really a corridor at 
Windsor Castle, with the ugly detail beau- 
tifully rendered, and with the royal group, 
Queen Victoria, the then Prince of Wales 
and Duke of York, and the little Prince 
Edward of York, as wooden and lifeless and 
mechanically posed as if they were so many 
lay figures or tailor’s dummies arranged for 
a fashion-plate. Mr. Orchardson is an artist 
of distinction, but, for the moment, royalty 
paralyzed him. The collection ends with 
a full-length of the King by Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley, which is commonplaceness itself, 
and a little panel by Bastien-Lepage, dat- 
ing many years further back, almost as 
commonplace, though technically infinitely 
better. The head is finished with the mi- 
nuteness of a miniature, but it is so char- 
acterless, so smooth and smirking, so ideal- 
ized, I can hardly believe it to be the por- 
trait, or even the study for that portrait, 
which rumor declared the King, as Prince 
of Wales, rejected because of its uncompro- 
mising realism. 

Scattered through the galleries are two 
or three cases of miniatures in which royal- 
ty makes a more decorative display. There 
are good examples of Holbein, Janet, Hil- 
liard, Oliver, Petitot, Cosway, from various 
collections; little gems, many of them, by 
masters who understood an art that has 
been sadly dishonored by its recent fash- 
ionable revival. The old miniature-painters 
knew how to place a head, or a figure, on 
their little square or oval of ivory or 
paper, so as to make a fine design; they 
knew how to give it the beauty of color, 
they knew how to draw within the limits 
at their disposal without any sacrifice of 
character. I can only hope the good re- 
sult of showing such an admirable series 
will be felt in the two annual exhibitions 
of miniatures now held in London, where 
the touched-up photograph seems to be the 
standard accepted. 

These historical exhibitions are never 
complete without a liberal supply of “rel- 
ics,”’ and relics now appear in the usual 
variety and number. They are the things 
that appeal most keenly to the large ma- 
jority. As a grave Scotchman, at the Press 
view, assured me, there is a never-failing 
pleasure in dropping a sentimental tear on 
the shirt of Charles I. or a lock of his hair. 
The New Gallery offers an unrivalled op- 
portunity for the admirers not only of the 
Stuarts, but of the Plantagenets, Tudors, 
and Guelphs. Many and various are the 
objects in this section, from the baby 
linen made by Queen Elizabeth, while 
still a princess, for the child Queen Mary 
never bore—tragic little caps and shirts— 
to the gorgeous gold-embroidered robes 
which George IV., the first gentleman of 
Europe, wore at his coronation; from the 
jeweis of the Stuarts to the rich official 
plate of the Hanoverians; from the signet 
ring of King John to the pens used by 
Queen Victoria at her coronation and wed- 





ding. It would be impossible to describe 
all these things in detail. Some come from 
South Kensington, others from roya: and 
private collections, and many an after- 
noon could be spent amusingly, even pro- 
fitably, wandering from one case to another 
of the several that contain them. The So- 
ciety of Antiquaries have contributed an 
interesting series of the royal seals of 
England, and Messrs. Lincoln & Son a col- 
lection of gold and silver coins, extending 
from Norman days ‘to our own. It is im- 
possible to look at them without regretting 
that the designer of the new coins just is- 
sued, bearing the head of King Edward 
VII., did not rely less upon his own poor 
powers of invention and more upon a 
careful study of earlier artists. Of armor 
just enough is shown to decorate the large 
square central hall, lending to it quite 
the air of an apartment of state in some 
fine old castle or noble mansion. Of royal 
letters and manuscripts there are more 
than I can do justice to at the end of an 
article. N. N. 


THE MOTHER OF THREE KINGS. 
PARIS, February 1, 1902. 


M. Stryienski edited, a few years ago, 
the very interesting memoirs of the Coun- 
tess Potocka. He now publishes a book 
which contains not so much original matter, 
but which is, nevertheless, valuable, since, 
according to the rules of the new historical 
school, there are to be found in it some 
inedited documents. The title of it is ‘The 
Mother of the Three Last Bourbons, Marie- 
Joséphe de Saxe, and the Court of Louis 
XV.’; but it should have been: ‘The Mother 
of the Three Last Bourbon Kings.’ 

The son of Louis XV. had two wives. It 
is well known that he was_ passionately 
fond of the first, the Infanta of Spain. Marfa 
Terésa Raphaélli, daughter of Philip V. and 
of Elizabeth Farnese, arrived from Spain in 
1745, and died eighteen months afterwards 
in giving birth to a princess who likewise 
died. Marfa Terésa had pleased nobody at 
the French court, except her husband, who 
was also only seventeen years old. He be- 
came immediately very fond of her, and 
twenty years afterwards, in his will, written 
in articulo mortis, he asked that his heart 
should be placed at St. Denis near the heart 
ot the Infanta. The Court of Madrid and a 
great party at Versaiiles desired that the 
Dauphin should marry at once Antonia, the 
sister of Maria Terésa. But at that time 
there was still a great repugnance to unions 
between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law 
(these marriages continued forbidden in 
France in the Code Napoléon, and became 
legal only after the Restoration). As France 
was at the time at war with Austria, the 
Princess chosen was a daughter of the 
Elector of Saxony, who was on the throne of 
Poland. Marie-Joséphe de Saxe was only 
fifteen years old. M. Stryienski gives us, 
with the most minute details, the story of 
the negotiations which preceded the mar- 
riage, of all the ceremonies, of the Court 
functions, and of the popular rejoicings 
which accompanied this event. The mar- 
riage was celebrated on the 9th of February, 
six months after the death of the first Dau- 
phiness. 

The principal negotiator in the affair of 
the Saxon marriage was the conqueror of 
Fontenoy, the famous marshal Maurice de 
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Saxe, who, by his victories, had obtained 
great credit at the Court of Versailles. His 
letters are more amusing than are mere 
diplomatic documents. For instance, he is 
describing the French Court to the mother 
of the young Princess: 


“To succeed here,’’ says he, ‘‘there must 
be no superciliousness nor _ familiarity. 
. . . The women of the Court all have 
esprit like devils and are correspondingly 
wicked. They will never be wanting in re- 
spect to her [the future Dauphiness], but 
they will try to involve her in the quarrels 
which they have perpetually among them- 
selves, and this is far from laughable or 
amusing. The King does the same. If any- 
thing displease her, let her address herself 
directly to the King. He is the only 
person in the Court with whom she must 
have nv reserve. She must look upon him 
as her asylum, her father, and tell him 
everything, good or bad, as it comes, with- 
out any disguise. With all the rest, [I 
recommend reserve. If she practises that, 
he will adore her.” 


The Queen, he continues, “is a good 
princess, who often has her little whims, 
but who has never known what to do to get 
them humored.”’ As for the Dauphin, 


‘he has much esprit, more than he seems 
to have. The King likes him much more for 
his docility, I believe, than for any other 
reason. I noticed that lastyear people made 
an estrangement between father and son 
[this was on account of Madame de Pom- 
padour, the friend of Maurice de Saxe; he 
does not name her in his letter, but the 
Queen of Poland probably understood the 
allusion]. The King did not cease to make 
advances to the Dauphin till he won him 
back to him. They now get on well 
together and it is necessary, for the good 
of the state and the good of everything, 
that the Princess should always keep this 
point in view, and that she should work 
incessantly to preserve the union be- 
tween father and son. She will thus ob- 
tain the confidence of both and the respect 
of all.’”’ 


The Dauphin was attached to the memory 
of his first wife. He had made a sacrifice 
to reasons of state in remarrying. M. 
Stryienski pretends that he was not al- 
ways faithful to his second wife, and that 
she had on various occasions a right to com- 
plain of him. On this point we find him 
opposed to the tradition which represents 
the son of Louis XV. as a prince of almost 
austere virtue. The intimacy became, how- 
ever, complete after a great malady of the 
Dauphin’s, during which his wife took the 
greatest care of him. The Dauphiness had 
her first son in 1751, and then four others 
in rapid succession. The names given to 
these children were the following: Dukes 
of Burgundy, of Aquitaine, of Berry, Counts 
of Provence and of Artois. The Duc de 
Berry became Louis XVI., the Comte de 
Provence Louis XVIII., the Comte d’Artois 
Charles X. Then came two princesses, the 
second of whom was the unfortunate 
Madame Elisabeth. Marie-Joséphe was 
entirely engrossed in her maternal cares, 
and took no part in politics. Her position 
had been from the beginning very difficult 
Between her husband, the King, the King’s 
sisters, and the favorite, Madame de Pom- 
padour. She always maintained a great at- 
tachment for her own country, and took 
much interest in the incidents of the Seven 
Years’ War. She hoped for a moment 
that Saxony would receive an increase of 
territory, but her hopes were disappointed. 
The humiliations of Saxony during the 


Seven Years’ War were a great blow to her 
pride and her affections, as they deeply af- 





fected her father and her mother, whom she 
had never seen since she came to France, 
and who both died without having the con- 
solation of saying good-bye to her. 

She had other troubles and losses very 
close to her. The eldest of her daughters 
died very young, as well as her second son, 
the Duc d’Aquitaine. She lost the Due 
de Bourgogne later, when the child was al- 
ready This child seems to 
have resembled in many respects the pupil 
of Fénelon who bore also the name of the 
Duc de Bourgogne; he was naturally very 
violent and irascible, but gradually became 
mild and amenable. He extremely 
pious, but even when he received religious 


ten years o!d. 


was 
lessons of humility, he did not forget who 
When the story of Esau was told 
him, he was already ill and in bed; he pro- 
that he would never sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, not even for a 
return to health. The Dauphin himself fell 
ill during some military manceuvres 
at Compiégne, and became consumptive. He 
had grown very much attached to his wife, 
for their common sorrows had brought them 
nearer to each other. They lived together 
with great simplicity. He called her Pepa; 
when he felt himself dying, he insisted upon 
her staying near him, contrary to the rules 
of royal etiquette. 

After his untimely death, Marie-Joséphe 
wrote to a bishop who was her friend: “I 
don’t know any more what it is to be happy. 
I come and go, I speak, I laugh at 
times, but sorrow never goes out of my 
heart; all that might give pleasure gives 
me pain, for it reminds me of my misfor- 
tune. All the pleasure I have is to weep over 
what I have lost, and to speak of him with 
those who really loved him.’ She now 
occupied herself exclusively with the edu- 
cation of her children. When the Duc de 
Berry was of marriageable age, she was 
not consulted in the choice of a wife. The 
King announced to her that, for political 
reasons, he inclined to choose an 
Austrian princess. She merely said that 
the late Dauphin had other views for his 
son; she added that the best way to keep 
the Court of Vienna in a proper state of 
fecling keep it between fear and 
hope. After some time, however, the mar- 
riage with Marie Antoinette 
on; this marriage the 
Due de Choiseul. 

Marie-Joséphe fell ill, and for some time 
was treated by the famous Genevese doctor, 
Tronchin. It was of no avail; she died, on 
the 13th of March, 1767, and was buried next 
to her husband. Her life had not been a 
very happy one; what would her thoughts 
have been if she had been able to prophesy 
the dramatic, we may say the tragic, des- 
tiny of her three sons, who were all fated 
to wear the French crown? Victor Hugo, 
in his ‘‘Voix Intérieures,’’ speaks of the 
early days of these three princes, and of 
Marie-Joséphe, their mother. Alluding to 
the future, he says: 


he was. 


tested 


even 


was 


was to 


was decided 


was work of the 


“Dieu! comme avee terreur leur mére épouvantée 

Les eft contre son caur pressés, pale et sans 
Voix, 

Si quelque vision, troublant ces jours de 

EhGt jeté tout A coup sur ces fragiles tétes 

Ce cri terrible: ‘Enfants, vous serez roils 
trois’! 


fétes, 


tout 


le vous trois enfans, sur qui pése 
L'antique masure francaise, 
Iw premier sera Lou's Seize, 
Le dernier sera Charles X."’ 


And, after an allusion to the scaffold on 





which fell the head of Louis XVI., speaking 


of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., he adds: 
le régne de Louis, rei de quelques bannis 
Commence dans Lexil, celui de Charles y t 
lun n'aura pas de sacre et Vautre pas de 
tombe 
A lun 
Denis 


Reims doit manquer, a 


Corre ‘Spo lenee. 


SIR C. FURNESS’'S SHIP-BUILDING 


To THE EpItTorR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In the Nation for December 26, 1901 
(p. 484), the statement is made that Sir 
Christopher Furness “left in American 


shipyards orders aggregating four million 
dollars for twelve 
carrying capacity of eight thousand tons’; 
and the comment is made that this is an 
“untimely confirmation of the well-known 
fact that this is the best the 
world to buy ships.”’ 


steamers of an average 


place in 


May I ask whether it is certain that any 
such order was placed in the United States? 
My own impression, on 
in the daily 
of what you report. 


reading the item 
just the 


I have since 


press, was opposite 
been in 


formed, on the authority of Fairplay: 


“It is reported that Sir Christopher Fur- 
ness, while in the United States last 
month, arranged for the building of six oil- 
tank steamers of about eight thousand tons 
dead weight each. It is believed that the 
vessels will be constructed on the North- 
east Coast.” 


In this paragraph the reference is, I be 
lieve, to the England, 
Christopher having a shipyard at 
West Hartlepool. 

The matter is one of 
interest that I should like to be more cer- 
tain of just what occurred. If it was a 
sale instead of a purchase, it surely ought 


northeast of Sir 


large 


such considerable 


not to be used to support the claim that 
ships can be built more cheaply in the 
United States than in England.—-Yours re 


spectfully, HPNRY RAND HATFIELD. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, February %, 


hwo 


[It would appear that we had misread; 
but we cannot at this moment verify our 


source.—Ep. NATION.] 
NEW YORK ANTICIPATED. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In this week’s publication you say 
“An admirable feature of our revised char 
ter is the provision which allows the head 
of any administrative department to oc- 
cupy a seat in the Board of Aldermen 
and authorizes him to participate in its 
discussions.’” You the editorial by 
saying that, so far as you can recall, this 
is the first time this principle has been 
applied in this country. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that, under the new city charter of Bal- 
timore, all heads of departments have seats 
in the First Branch of the City Council, 
which is the popular branch, and have the 
right to participate in discussions. This 
system, among the many other very excel- 
lent provisions of the new city charter, has 
been in operation here about two years 

Knowing that you wish to be fair in 
all matters, except as to Southern ques- 


close 
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tions, I take the trouble to give you this 
information.—Very respectfully, 
CONWAY W. SAMs. 
BALTIMORE, February 13, 1902. 





[And we take the trouble to thank our 
correspondent for jogging our memory, 
though the matter is municipal, and not 
Southern.—Eb. NATIon.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Referring to the editorial note in 
vour issue of the 13th instant, relative to 
heads of administrative departments occupy- 
ing seats in legislative bodies, I beg to call 
your attention to the fact that the city of 
Cleveland has had this provision in its char- 
ter since the present Federal Plan Law went 
into effect, some nine or ten years ago. 

I believe there has never been any ques- 
tion as to the desirability of this feature of 
the law. Under thts provision the Mayor 
and his Cabinet, who are the heads of the 
administrative departments, occupy seats in 
the City Council without vote. 

Respectfully, Jor C. BEARDSLEY. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorKs, CLEVELAND, O., 
February 15, 1902. 


GERMAN  LITERA- 


TURE. 


CONTEMPORARY 


T> THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Those who would like to know more 
about recent developments in German lit- 
erature will be glad of the letters which 
Prof. Charles Harris is sending to the 
Nation from Berlin. Considering our large 
German population, it is surprising how 
little is known in this country about Ger- 
man authors of the present day. Paul 
Heyse, Rosegger, and Spielhagen belong 
properly to a past generation. Of those 
who have become distinguished within the 
past ten or fifteen years it may be doubted 
whether any names except Hauptmann’s and 
Sudermann’s are at all known in this coun- 
try. Not long ago Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
had occasion to review the translation of 
a novel by the well-known German writer, 
Richard Voss (I think it was called ‘Si- 
gurd Eckdahl’s Bride’). Evidently he had 
never heard of Richard Voss, for he took 
for granted that the story was written by 
some Scandinavian. 

For some reason our literary journals 
seldom refer to contemporary German lit- 
erature. In 1900 occurred the death of 
a German novelist of some note, Ernst 
Eckstein, but I did not see any reference 
to it in the New York Bookman or the Chi- 
cago Dial, both of which I was then taking. 
On the other hand, Das Litterarische Echo, 


a magazine of the same class published 
semli-monthly in Berlin, has regular letters 
from both London and New York, from 
which we may infer that every new Amer- 
ican writer of promise is brought to the 
notice of the German literary public. 


Those who would like to see recent Ger- 
man novelists treated from the view-point 
of Christian morality would do well to 
procure a fifty-page pamphlet by Ulrich 


von Hassell entitled ‘Streifllchter auf die 
Unterhaltungs-Litteratur der letzten 20 
Jahre.’ He divides recent German novel- 


ists into three classes: first, ‘Die Jtingst- 
deutschen”’ and ‘‘Modernen,’’ who follow 
Zola, and, in the frantic desire to be re- 
alistic, are not governed by any limitations 





of purity or propriety; second, the dis- 
tinctly Christian writers, like Emil von 
Grotthuss and Peter Rosegger. But between 
the two he puts those whom he calls “‘in- 
dependent” and ‘‘neutral.’’ Among these 
an honorable place is given to the subject 
of Professor Harris’s last letter, Georg 
Freiherr von Ompteda. 
HERBERT MORISON CLARKE. 

ELDRED, Pa., February 13, 1902. 








Notes. 


Mr. Worthington Chauncey Ford is about 
to print, in a limited edition for subscrib- 
ers, the journals of the sessions of the 
General Court of Massachusetts for May, 
July, and August, 1715—the year which 
marked the beginning of a series of printed 
reports nowhere extant in their entirety. 
He will follow a copy belonging to Judge 
Samuel Sewall, the diarist, and will sup- 
plement it (in default of any printed origi- 
nal of the November journal—there was 
none—and of the manuscript, which has 
been destroyed) with the Minutes of the 
Governor and Council for that session. 
These are quite inedited. The volume will, 
to judge from the prospectus, be elegant 
and stately, and will be bound in paper 
boards with cloth back. Mr. Ford’s address 
is No. 11 Prescott Place, Lynn, Mass. 

A manuscript work of Martin Luther has 
been recently discovered in the library of 
a deceased Russian prince, noted as a 
scholar and bibliographer, and is now in 
the possession of his daughter, who pre- 
fers to sell it directly to some public or 
private library, in which it would be per- 
manently preserved. The contents consist 
of miscellaneous theological treatises, writ- 
ten chiefly in Latin (although a few of the 
final pages are in German), and not printed 
in any edition of Luther’s writings. The 
volume has, therefore, not merely an auto- 
graphic, but also a real literary value. It 
contains 552 pages of rather heavy paper 
bound in vellum. On the fly-leaf are the 
words, “D. Martini Lutheri Autographa 
Manuscripta Theologia Miscellanea,’ with 
the date 2. Aug. Afio 1547, and the name 
Wolfgangus. This would seem to imply 
that after Luther’s death on February 18, 
1546, the manuscript became the property 
of Luther’s most enthusiastic friend and 
supporter, Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt, 
who, on account of his zeal in promoting 
the Reformation, was put under ban and 
temporarily deprived of his sovereignty by 
Charles V. The genuineness of the MS. ap- 
pears to be undisputed. Here is a rare 
chance for some one to secure it, say, for 
the Germanic Museum at Harvard. 

The latest Clarendon Press publications 
include editions of ‘The Lay of Havelok 
the Dane,’ by W. W. Skeat; ‘The Complete 
Works of John Gower,’ volume four, by 
G. C. Macaulay; ‘Plays and Poems of Rob- 
ert Greene,’ by J. Churton Collins; and 
‘Elizabethan Critical Essays (15670-1603),’ by 
G. Gregory Smith. Also, ‘The Troubadours 
of Dante,’ by H. J. Chaytor; ‘A Summary 
Catalogue of Bodleian MSS.,’ volumes five 
and six, by F. Madan; ‘British Colonies 
and Protectorates,’ by the late Sir Henry 
Jenkyns; the ‘Life and Correspondence of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex,’ by R. B. 
Merriman; ‘The Memoirs of Bishop Burnet,’ 
by Miss H. C. Foxcroft; ‘A History of the 








Peninsular War,’ by C. W. C. Oman; the 
seventh volume of the late J. E. Thorold 
Rogers's ‘History of Agriculture § and 
Prices’; ‘An Antiquarian Companion to 
English History,’ by F. P. Barnard; and 
an authorized translation of Schimper’s 
‘Geography of Plants,’ by Percy Groom and 
W. R. Fisher. 

John Lane will shortly publish a second 
volume of ‘Florilegium Latinum,’ celebrat- 
ed passages, mostly from English poets, 
translated into Latin by the Rev. J. St.- 
John Thackeray and the Rev. E. D. Stone; 
and ‘India’s Love Lyrics,’ collected by Law- 
rence Hope. 

Directly to be issued by Macmillan Com- 
pany is A. R. Colquhoun’s ‘The Mastery of 
the Pacific,’ profusely illustrated. 

The Psychical Research Society’s publi- 
cations are to be made to do duty in estab- 
lishing the marvels of Revelation in a vol- 
ume announced by Thomas Whittaker, 
‘Psychic Research and Gospel Miracles,’ 
from the pens of Thomas G. Allen, M.D., 
and the Rev. Edward M. Duff. 

‘The Next Great Awakening,’ by Dr. Jo- 
siah Strong, which Baker & Taylor Co. 
have in press, is a prophecy of a new re- 
ligious revival during the present century. 
The same firm promises ‘Parliamentary 
Usage for Women’s Clubs,’ by Mrs. Emma 
A. Fox. 

‘Bramble Brae,’ the collected poems of 
Robert Bridges (‘‘Droch’’), and ‘According 
to the Season,’ talks about the flowers in 
the order of their appearance in the 
woods and fields, by Mrs. Frances Theo- 
dora Parsons, with drawings by Elsie Lou- 
ise Shaw, are to be published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A. Wessels Co. will add to the late Grant 
Allen’s series of ‘‘Historical Guides” a vol- 
ume on ‘Umbrian Towns,’ by J. W. and A. 
M. Cruickshank. They are also about to 
bring out a volume of verse, ‘The Nameless 
Hero,’ by James Blythe Anderson. 

L. C. Page & Co. have nearly ready ‘The 
Best of Balzac,’ edited by Alexander Jes- 
sup. 

There must be a scramble for the limited 
edition of a work on Italian bookplates, 
‘Gli Ex Libris Italiani’ (Milan: Ulrico 
Hoepli; New York: Lemcke & Biichner), a 
handsome quarto, to judge from the pros- 
pectus, with the usual illustrations, under 
the joint editorship of Achille Bertarelli 
and David Henry Prior. 

The ‘Lectures and Essays’ of the late Wil- 
liam Kingston Clifford were first published 
in 1879, the year of his untimely death at the 
age of thirty-three, and were reviewed by 
us at considerable length on their appear- 
ance. There has been an intermediate edi- 
tion preceding the third (in two handy vol- 
umes, “‘Globe 8vo’’) now issued by Macmil- 
lan. The literary remains, therefore, of this 
most promising man of genius have main- 
tained a vital currency for nearly as long a 
term as was vouchsafed him in living. 
“Conditions of Mental Development,” “On 
Theories of the Physical Forces,’ ‘‘Aims of 
Scientific Thought,’’ ‘‘Atoms,’”’ ‘‘The Unseen 
Universe,”’ ‘“‘Body and Mind,” ‘Right and 
Wrong,” ‘“‘The Ethics of Belief,’’ ‘“‘The Eth- 
ics of Religion,’ ‘‘Cosmic Emotions’’—such 
are some of the themes considered by Clif- 
ford, whose appeal would seem to be to a 
select class of minds that reason freely about 
mathematical, philosophical, and general 
scientific conceptions. And so it is as a 
whole, but at the same time the author's 
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popular style will beguile those whom his 
subjects might daunt, and he can light up 
a discourse on “Right and Wrong” with an 
apt illustration from his brother mathemati- 
cian’s ‘Through the Looking-Glass’ of Cogi- 
to, ergo sum. 

The latest issues of the Bell-Macmillan 
“Great Masters” series are ‘Rembrandt,’ by 
Malcolm Bell, and ‘Giotto,’ by F. Mason Per- 
kins. The ‘Rembrandt’ is merely an abridg- 
ment of Mr. Bell’s previous book on the 
same subject, published in 1899 and review- 
ed by us at the time; but Mr. Perkins’s work 
is, in more ways than one, an original con- 
tribution to the series. Mr. Perkins has 
ideas of his own on the chronology of Giot- 
to’s work, and sets them forth lucidly, to- 
gether with his conclusions as to the au- 
thenticity and state of restoration of vari- 
ous pictures. There is nothing of the com- 
piler about him—he is a critic to be reckon- 
ed with. Naturally enough, he is over-en- 
thusiastic about the artist whose works have 
been his special study, and greatly over- 
rates, not the initial force of Giotto, but his 
actual achievement. 


Inexpensive little books on art subjects 
multiply apace. Miss Estelle M. Hurll adds 
a ‘Correggio’ to her “Riverside Art Series’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); and to “Bell's 
Miniature Series of Painters’’ (Macmillan) 
is added a ‘Watteau,’ by Edgcumbe Stan- 
ley, B.A. The omission from the illustra- 
tions of the ‘Correggio’ of that master’s 
great nude pictures of mythological sub- 
jects, probably thought necessary for a ju- 
venile public, renders the selection unusual- 
ly non-representative, while the inevitable 
reproductions from Toschi’s copies are, as 
usual, entirely unjust to the merit of the 
originals. Mr. Stanley is, apparently, right 
enough as to his facts, and fair enough as 
to his criticism, but he has not made an in- 
teresting book. If he thought ‘‘the somewhat 
frequent use of French words and quotations 
+ . .» Warranted by the peculiarly French 
character of art @ la Watteau,’”’ he should 
have endeavored to secure the services of 
a proofreader with a competent knowledge 
of French. ‘Je scarvis mon Saint Nicholas 
par coeur, et je ne passois d’original” (p. 9) not 
only is hopelessly deformed in its first clause, 
but conveys, in its second, tne exact reverse 
of the idea that Watteau meant to express. 
A particularly funny blunder is that on page 
40, where we are told that Watteau ‘‘was es- 
pecially fond of drawing the backs of his 
figures, that he might depict the various 
beautiful coiffeurs of the period.’’ These 
“beautiful hair-dressers” turn up once and 
again in the book, to the exclusion of their 
handiwork, with a persistence hardly to be 
laid to the account of the long-suffering 
compositor. 

‘Stories of the Tuscan Artists,’ by Al- 
binia Wherry (London: J. M. Dent & Co.; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), is caleu- 
lated for the infant mind and for the lon- 
gitude of London, and need not be taken 
Very seriously by the adult or the West- 
erner. The stories are not retold entirely 
without warning of their mythical charac- 
ter, but the attitude is hardly critical, and 
the style is somewhat goody-goody, not to 
say mushy. 

‘The Saints in Christian Art,’ or ‘Lives 
and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, 
and Other Early Saints’—we do not pre- 
tend to say which is the correct title; one 
is on the cover, the other on the title- 
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page—is written by Mrs. Arthur Be!l and 
published by Bell in London and Macmillan 
in New York. The plan of the book its to 
take up in chronological order the saints 
dealt with. ‘‘Wherever possible, the actual 
historical facts of the life of each saint 
are first given, then the legends which have 
gathered round the nucleus of truth are re- 
lated. The general characteristics by which 
a saint may be recognized are enumerated 
and explained, the patronage assigned to 
him or her, with its reason, is stated, and 
examples are given of typical works of art 
in which the saint under notice is intro- 
duced, either as a principal or an acces 
sory figure.’ The work seems to be well 
enough done, and will possess a certain 
utility for those who are anxious about 
the exact subject of a work of art, and, 
perhaps, a greater to the worried designer 
of ecclesiastical art. 

In ‘Nature and Character at Granite 
Bay’ (New York: Eaton & Mains), Daniel 
A. Goodsell writes of the scenery, flowers, 
and birds around his summer home on 
Long Island Sound, of the quiet pleasures 
of life there, and of certain ‘‘natives’’ who 
are his neighbors. To members of the sum- 
mer colony at Granite Bay the book, with 
its many details, will be full of interest; 
but few other readers will find that either 
subject or treatment repays the long ram- 
ble through its pages. 

The Macmillan Co. publishes, newly re 
vised and translated, Esmarch’s well-known 
‘Surgical Technic,’ edited by Senn of Chi- 
cago. Its condensed texte is effectively il 
lustrated by fifteen hundred woodcuts and 
fifteen colored plates. Pictures do not 
make surgeons, but pictures help the mem- 
ory and save words. 

Longmans, Green & Co. publish the illus 
traied fourth edition of Dr. P. W. Wil 
liams’s authoritative ‘Diseases of the Upper 
Respiratory Tract.’ As greater importance 
becomes attached to the chronic affections 
of the nose and throat, the value of such 
special studies is more widely recognized. 
A particular feature of this volume is thir- 
teen excellent stereoscopic anatomical 
plates, for whose’ better observation a 
stereoscope is furnished in a pocket of the 
cover. There are twenty-four more plates, 
some colored, and about 200 cuts. 

In his study of the bacterial flora of cul- 
tivated soils, Mr. F. D. Chester of the 
Delaware College Agricultural Experiment 
Station found great difficulty in satisfying 
himself which forms were, and which were 
not, already known to science. He there- 
fore arranged for his own convenience such 
bacteria as had already been described, 
and now publishes his work for the benefit 
of others as ‘A Manual of Determinative 
Bacteriology’ (Macmillan). He expressly 
disclaims that it is anything more than the 
name implies, for he recognizes that a sat- 
isfactory system of bacterial classification 
cannot be expected with our present know- 
ledge. We believe that it will be, as the 
author hopes, a convenient gu'de for the 
student with cultures to identify, and as 
such will prove a valuable adjunct to the 
elaborate manuals of this microscople sci 
ence. 

Dr. S. Solis-Cohen is editing a ‘System of 
Physiologic Therapeutics’ (Philadelphia 
Blakiston & Co.), of which four volumes of 
the whole eleven have been publisbed. 
Physiologic therapeutics is utilizing the 
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natural forces of nature, as supplementary 


~~ 


and occasionally substitutive means, rather 
than drug-giving, for the treatment and 
(more important) the prevention of disease 
But the accomplished editor ts careful to 
make it clear that he is neither antagoniz 
ing nor decrying the use of the more ordi 
nary measures under appropriate condi 
tions. The first two volumes are upon ele: 


tro-therapy, the apparatus for generating 


electricity and its application in diseas: 
by Dr. George W. Jacoby, with special ar 
ticles by other competent writers There 


is notoriously so much charlatanry con 
nected with electro-therapeutics that it is 
refreshing to find a clearly written work 
neither credulous nor skeptical, upon this 
force. The next two volumes, by Dr. Weber 
for Europe and Dr. Hinsdale for America 
sketches of 
health resorts, and the indications which 


are devoted to climatology 


various diseases present for climatic treat 
ment They form practically a medical 
gazetteer, accounting accurately, as far as 
we have been able to observe, for number 
less places of every description 

‘Volks- und Seewirthschaft,’ by Prof. Dr 
Ernst von Halle (Berlin: Mittler & Sohn) 


contains in two volume twelve essays 
nearly all of them more or less directly 
concerned with Germany's economical in 
terests and world politi The author 
though one of the “Flottenprofessoren,’ 


is not one-sided, and sees no inconsistency 
in combining naval expansion with a con 

servative agrarian policy The longest 
essay of the series, “Deutschland am Ende 
des XIX. Jahrhunderts” ¢i 13-135), is a 
study in statistics which may be read with 
interest and profit by all who are in want 
of reliable information on Germany de 

velopment, mainly on the material side, 
eince the foundation of the new empire 

That the writer has obtained his material 
largely at first hand, that he has himself 
visited the countries of which he writes, 
appears in hisessay on “Die wirthsehaftliche 
Entfaltung Mexicos und der Weltmarkt 
(1901)"" (ii., 84-146), and elsewhere His 
discussion, on an historical basis, of Ameri 
can Imperialism, “Die Bedeutung des nord 
amerikanischen Imperialismus (1900-1901),"" 
shows his familiarity not only with politi 


cal events, but also with political methods 


and thought in this country It all th 
more surprising that Mr. Bryan's approval 
of the cession of the Philippine hould 
have led the author into the comical error 
of making the Democratic candi 

Presidency a member of the Paris FP 


Commission 

In the February Bulletin of the B 
Public Library are printed two interesting 
papers on the counterfeiting of colony bil 


of credit—an evil inseparable from the us: 


of paper money The depositions prints 
ai length are dated 1735 and 1739, respect 

ly, and give a very clear idea of the method 
employed by the swindler ind of the ea 


with which their operations were conducted 


on quite a large ‘ It is somewh 
startling to learn that the engraver of the 
plates used by the Province was also willing: 
to make plates for the counterfeit produr 


but the ready resort of the Government 


' 


the printing-press really invited multiplica 


tion of the bills, and the blame must lie with 


the legislators who pul a premium on di 
henesty Was it the depreciation of the 
bills in circulation that led to the counter- 
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feiting of the notes of higher denominations 
—the three and five-pound notes? These 
legal documents open up a number of ques- 
tions on the social condition of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island when paper was 
plenty. The same Bulletin contains an in- 
teresting paper by John Marshall, and a let- 
ter from North Carolina, dated 1721, on an 
Indian unjustly seized as a slave. 

The mural sculptures and paintings of the 
Egyptians, as well as their mummies, as- 
sure us of the permanency of the type of 
certain of the human races for at least 5,000 
years; and Miss Lillian C. Smythe, in an in- 
teresting paper on “The Ancient History of 
the Greyhound,” in the Stockkeeper's 
Christmas Supplement, reproduces pictures 
of the greyhound from the tombs of Beni 
Hassan of the thirteenth dynasty, and from 
steles of about the same date, and also pho- 
tographs ef a wrapped and unwrapped head 
of a greyhound, in the British Museum, 
mummified about 1300 B. c. So little vari- 
ation has taken place in this breed of dog 
that the pictures of 2500 B. c., the mummy 
of 1300 B. c., and the greyhound of to-day 
can, as pointed out by Miss Smythe, be all 
described with equal accuracy by the fif- 
teenth-century rhyme: 

‘‘Heided like a Snake; neckyd lyke a Drake; 

Fotyd like a Catte; tayllyd lyke a Ratte; 

Syded like a Braeme; chynyd lyke a Beme.’’ 

The special winter number of the Studio is 
devoted to modern designs in jewelry and 
fans. There are separate sections relating 
to the work of French, British, Austrian, 
German, Belgian, and Danish designers, and 
each is prefaced by a short sketch by a 
writer presumably especially acquainted 
with the subject. The objects illustrated 
show much fine workmanship and a great 
deal of vitality of design, but are all sur- 
prisingly alike in their diversity, being all 
in that style, or lack of style, which the 
Studio has done so much to familiarize us 
with—a style marked by a determined mod- 
ernness and by “originality’’ at all hazards. 
A few of the best pieces, particularly in 
the French section, are beautiful as well as 
new, but the most are ugly as well as af- 
fected. In his preface to the French sec- 
tion, M. Gabriel Mourey has a few words 
which might well apply to the whole collec- 
tion. “Such, briefly,”’ he says, “is the 
modern art-Jewelry movement in France. Its 
intensity, as one sees, is so great as to be 
almost alarming. Whither is it tending? 
Some of its excesses are dangerous; what 
will be the result? M. Emile Molinier, in 
a recent article on ‘Objects of Art in the Sa- 
lons of 1901,’ expresses certain fears whica 
I share. He dreads a reaction due to the 


eccentricities of certain artists, to their love 
of the outrageous and the bizarre, to their 
lack of proportion, both in form and in 


cholce of material. ‘It would really be a 
pity,’ he says, ‘if so promising a revival of 
the true artistic jewelry should come to a 
bad end. Happily, we have not reached 
that point yet, but it is a result which may 
soon be reached if artists continue to foist 
these weird things on the public. A fashion 
in jewelry should last longer than a fashion 
in dresses or in hats; but it should not be 
forgotten that it must rely in the long run 
on its appropriateness and adaptability.’ ”’ 
From the publishers of the Studio come 
also the first two parts of ‘English Water- 
Color,’ with reproductions in color of draw- 
ings by well-known English water-color 
painters and a text by Frederick Wedmore. 





Here the atmosphere is as conventional and 
old-fashioned as in the other publication 
it is ultra-modern. The publishers declare 
that the plates are ‘‘reproduced by an ex- 
pensive special process which gives the 
nearest facsimile effects ever yet obtain- 
ed.”” If this be true, it shows how entire- 
ly conventional was the coloring of the old- 
er water-color painters, most of these 
plates being hot and brown, and with no re- 
semblance to nature’s scheme of color or 
to the full scale of the great colorists. 
Harding, clever drawing-master as he was, 
stands out among his fellows because he 
shows an appreciation of blue and green. 
Of the sixteen plates so far issued the most 
interesting is a bold sketch, by J. M. Swan, 
of a “Jaguar and Macaw.” The work will 
be completed in eight parts, and each sub- 
scriber for the whole series will be pre- 
sented with a portfolio to contain it. 

“The Teaching of Geography,” by Prof. 
R. 8. Tarr of Cornell, in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for February, is a plea 
for the better training of teachers, in which 
the foundation of a university school of 
geography is advocated, as well as the in- 
troduction of the Continental method of 
primary instruction in the geography of the 
home as the basis of the study of distant 
lands. Mr. E. J. Hill gives a rather mea- 
gre account of a trip through Siberia. He 
was most impressed with the great progress 
made in opening up the country, with its 
wonderful natural resources, and with the 
“splendid opening which it affords for the 
sale of American farming and mining ma- 
chinery.’””’ A humorous reference to the 
massacre of the Chinese on the Amur is 
not in good taste, especially where the 
writer goes on to say that ‘“‘a Russian gen- 
tleman told me that at Aigun alone ten 
thousand Chinese found a watery grave, and 
that the Cossacks on the Amur had been 
drinking vodka and living on the plunder 
from Mantchuria ever since.” 

Some noteworthy items to be culled from 
the Harvard College volume of annual re- 
ports (among which that of the Athletic 
Committee is to be regularly incorporated 
hereafter) are the establishment of a small 
experimental garden in Cuba; the recount 
of the Library (with a correction of former 
exaggerations), and “the cataloguing, eith- 
er completely or partially, of some 440 un- 
catalogued volumes all belonging to the Li- 
brary before the present public cataiogue 
was begun, and some even going back to 
before the fire of 1764’’; the attempt of the 
Prussian Government to secure Harvard's 
assistant professor of chemistry for Géot- 
tingen; and the flying of kites for meteoro- 
logical purposes for five days on an east- 
bound transatlantic steamer. 

The collection of the late octogenarian 
Comte de Limur, former Vice-President of 
the Société Géographique de France, is for 
sale to any purchaser ready to preserve it 
with the Count’s name attached, in the in- 
terest of science. The paleontological sec- 
tion is especially remarkable for its primi- 
specimens; the mineralogical com- 
prises 142 cases representing the entire 
globe, and classifiedaccording to Dufrenoy’s 
method. Offers or inquiries. should be ad- 
dressed to the present Comte de Limur, Rue 
Thiers, Vannes, Morbihan, France. 
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~The sudden death of James Bradley 
Thayer at Cambridge, Mass., on February 14, 
deprives the Harvard Law School of one of 





its greatest ornaments, and removes a legal 
writer whom it would be hard to match for 
learning, clear and convincing exposition, 
and weight of authority. This journal also 
suffers in the cessation of a friendly col- 
laboration covering nearly a score of years. 
Professor Thayer was a native of Haverhill, 
Mass., but received his early education 
mainly in Northampton, while by marriage 
with the daughter of the Rev. Samuel Rip- 
ley he became intimate with the circle of 
Concord philosophers. His Northampton ex- 
perience laid the foundation of his close 
friendship with the late Chauncey Wright, 
afterwards his college classmate, whose 
Letters he edited biographically in 1877 in 
a model manner. With Concord, on the 
other hand, is associated his ‘Westerp 
Journey with Mr. Emerson,’ publish- 
ed seven years later. He obtained the 
higher education at Harvard on _ slender 
means and by dint of teaching in the col- 
lege intervals. He graduated A. B. in 1852, 
and from the Law School in 1856, entering 
directly into practice in Boston as a mem- 
ber of the Suffolk bar, and being made Mas- 
ter in Chancery in 1864. Ten years later he 
was called to the Weld professorship in the 
Harvard Law School, where he added to the 
labors of instruction the composition of 
masterly text-books on ‘The Origin and 
Scope of the American Doctrine of Consti- 
tutional Law,’ ‘Cases on Evidence,’ ‘Cases 
on Constitutional Law,’ ‘The Development 
of Trial by Jury,’ and his great ‘Preliminary 
Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law.’ 
These works have been currently reviewed 
in our columns, and we need say no more 
of them than that they have fixed Professor 
Thayer’s reputation in the very front rauk 
of legists on either side of the Atlantic. As 
a lecturer he was far from fluent or de- 
cisive, but his writings were a delight to the 
intellect. He took a warm interest in the 
study of the historical evolution of law, and 
consequently in the fortunes of the Selden 
Society, the publication of the Year-books, 
of Bracton’s Note-books, and kindred anti- 
quarianism. His two non-legal works men- 
tioned above prove his exceptional literary 
epdowment, and nothing but his high 
achievement in his chosen profession could 
reconcile us to his diversion from a pureiy 
literary life. His personality was engaging. 
His death followed by one month the com- 
pletion of his seventy-first year. 


—The Oxford Historical Society, which 
was founded in 1884, has already brought out 
many learned books, and some that are 
readable, but volume xli. of its publications 
possesses quite an exceptional character. A 
large number of the preceding works in the 
same series have been closed to the gen- 
erality of readers, simply because’ they 
form the material of history and are in 
no sense historical literature themselves. It 
is far otherwise with the present issue, 
which is called ‘Studies in Oxford History,’ 
and bears upon its title-page the namé@ of J. 
R. Green (Macmillan). While the Rev. 
George Roberson is also a contributor, the 
took in the main is Green's, and _ bears 
throughout the mark of his qualities. This 
is quite as it should be, for the Oxford His- 
torical Society was bis creation, and has 
in several important respects kept to the 
programme of activity which he mapped out 
during those last months when he was so Ill, 
yet so indefatigable. Readers of the ‘Let- 
ters’ will remember that Green was bora 
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at Oxford, and though some of his academic 
agsociations were not altogether happy, he 
kept alive a strong affection for the town 
and a strong interest in the University. Mrs. 
Green says: ‘I well remember the passion- 
ate enthusiasm with which he watched from 
the train for the first sight of the Oxford 
towers against the sky.’ Early associa- 
tions and unswerving fondness will account, 
then, for the writing of these essays. Ali 
of them centre about Oxford, and are con- 
ceived in much the same spirit, but they ap- 
peared at different times and differ widely in 
form. First comes an article on the early 
history of Oxford, which was originally pub- 
lished in Macmillan’s Magazine; then follow 
twenty-two short papers on Oxford during 
the eighteenth century; and, finally, there 
are two sketches taken from the Naturdey 
Revicw—the one called “Young Oxford,”’ the 
other, ‘Oxford as It Is.’’ Of the whole col- 
lection, the eighteenth-century series is de- 
cicedly the longest, and as a peculiar pro- 
duct of the author it deserves to stand first. 
It was here that Green proved his mettie 
when still an undergraduate, and all but 
unknown to the teachers of his own uni- 
versity. A local newspaper, the Oxford 
Chronicle, wanted some ‘“‘copy,’”’ and Green 
supplied it, giving much better value than 
was required by the needs of the case. H*# 
was then reading outside the lines of the 
curriculum, and he took his degree without 
winning a place in the honor lists, but, 
thanks to this opportunity, he did not lcave 
Jesus College before ke had given some sign 
of exceptional talent. The articles on 
eighteenth-century Oxford rise far above 
the average of undergraduate attainment in 
the field of literature, even if we exclude 
the element of historical research from the 
praise which it deserves. They may be 
indebted for occasional suggestions to Ma- 
caulay’s third chapter, but they are by no 
means an imitation of it. On all accounts 
we are glad that the Oxford Historical So- 
ciety has honored the memory of its founder 
by publishing the present volume. 


—‘King Monmouth,’ by Allan Fea (Lane), 
is a volume which closely resembles in 
guise and character the same author’s 
‘Flight of the King.’ Having already traced 
the escape of Charles II. after his dis- 
astrous defeat at Worcester, Mr. Fea ad- 
vances a generation, and, with the aid of 
copious illustrations, describes the ca- 
reer of Charles’s son. He thus in the two 
works traverses the latter part of the 
seventeenth century through nearly the 
whole of its course, giving many glimpses 
of English life in the country and at court. 
It would be an injustice to say that both 
books derive their value from the pictures, 
but it is only fair to emphasize the pres- 
ence of a’strong pictorial element. There 
are in ‘King Monmouth’ fourteen photo- 
gravure portraits, besides nearly ninety 
half-tone illustrations. Although some of 
the latter are not very well executed, the 
selection of subjects is in all cases good, 
and the reproduction of so many apart- 
ments and country houses harmonizes well 
with the semi-biographical, semi-anti- 
quarian strain of the narrative. The text 
itself reveals a certain ivdebtedness to 
Roberts's Life of Monmouth, now more 
than fifty years old, but aumerous docu- 
ments have come to light since then which 
Mr. Fea uses with good effect. For example, 
the archives of Drayton House, Northamp- 
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tonshire, which have been made accessi- 
ble by the Ninth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, furnish impor- 
tant information regarding the movements 
of King James’s troops during the Sedge- 
moor campaign; and the jail-books of 
Taunton, which were produced by Mr. In- 
derwick in 1889, add fresh details concern- 
ing the results of the Rebellion. The career 
of Monmouth touches all the salient points 
of English political history from 1670 to 
1685, and Mr. Fea has gleaned his material 
from a wide range of sources, both official 
and private. After all, the story remains 
one of an unfortunate origin, a bad bring- 
ing up, and a weak character. Monmouth’s 
youth was set off by a little cheap popu- 
larity and a reputation for daring; cir- 
cumstances made him a tool in the hands of 
reckless politicians, and he ended by be- 
coming the unheroic victim of an ill-judg 
ed adventure. He lived in a bad age, and 
was misguided by evil companions, but un- 
der no probable conditions could he have 
risen to true eminence. Mr. Fea avoids 
all temptation to rehabilitate him, leaving 
his ‘‘weak and superstitious mind” 
press itself through his actions. Indeed, 
this is a book which shuns the pathetic 
and romantic by keeping to a matter-of- 
fact strain of historical gossip. No course 
could have been wiser, for in the genera- 
tion of Oates and Jeffreys public life was 
pestilential. Even Sidney and Russell have 
ceased to be looked upon altogether as na- 
tional martyrs! 


to ex- 


—‘Maids and Matrons of New France,’ by 
Mary Sifton Pepper (Little, Brown & Co.), 
is a volume of historical biography which 
covers the entire period of the old régime in 
Canada. The title is a good the 
subject is good, for from an early 
date the history of French life in America 
is adorned by the actions of courageous and 
humane women. The author compares the 
of the nineteen heroines who came 
over in the Mayflower with the comparative 
obscurity of the French ladies who accom- 
panied Champlain, 
successors. 


one and 


a'so 


fame 


Maisonneuve, and their 
When writing thus, she doubt- 
less has in mind an American audience, in- 
asmuch as there is no disposition on the part 
of French Canadians to forget the worthies 
of their own race. Jeanne Mance is still re- 
membered in Montreal; and that Mére Marie 
l’Incarnation is not forgotten at Quebec, the 
three volumes of the Abbé Casgrain testify. 
Not unnaturally, Miss Pepper fixes her at- 
tention upon the foundation of the colony 
more steadily than upon any other single 
period. The most striking names are to be 
met with at that time, and all the circum- 
stances contribute to heighten the interest 
which springs from the story of piety and 
good works. After the arrival of the Cari- 
gnan regiment, corruption crept in, and when 
it comes to the Seven Years’ War, the so- 
cial life of Quebec under Bigot is 
theme for the sentimentalist. Miss Pepper 
recognizes that Mme. de Pean is but a poor 
figure in comparison with Mme. de la Pel- 
trie or Marguerite Bourgeols. Part of the 
subjects are drawn from Acadia, as in the 
case of Mme. de Guercheville and Mme. de 
la Tour, part from Quebec and part from 
Montreal. None of the essays are long and 
none of them contain any new material, but 
they are not unlikely to serve their purpose 
of arousing a greater interest in the women 
of New France than now exists among Eng- 


not a 
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lish readers. With one remark, however, of 
Miss Pepper we cannot bring ourselves to 
agree. After pointing out that members of 
the religious sisterhoods preceded the first 
batch of wives by nearly a century, she ob- 
serves: “If the order had been 
New France might still be vying with her 
neighbor, New England, in prosperity and 
progress.” 


reversed 


BRYCE’S STUDIES IN HISTORY AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence By 


James Bryce. Henry Frowde. 1901. 

Mr. Bryce’s publishers have treated him 
rather shabbily. We should, in 
hardly have expected the Oxford University 


Press 


any case, 


a volume as little attractive 
in paper and in binding as a public docu- 


to emit 


ment, and of similar awkward dimensions. 


No volume that is to be read, and not 
merely consulted, ought to contain more 
than nine hundred pages rather closely 


printed in rather small type. Especially is 
it true that no writer so honored in Amert- 
ca as Mr. Bryce should have his work pre- 


sented in a shape to weary both the eyes 


and hands of his admirers. And, whether 
he is here peculiarly appreciated or not, 
his reputation is such as to make it proper 


to give his works a dress corresponding 
with their value, and one that shall adorn 
the libraries that they will enrich. 

The value of these studies is indicated by 
the mere They 


number sixteen, five of which involve com- 


enumeration of their titles. 


parison of the Roman and British emptres. 
“Methods of 


and in 


Three of these are technical 


Law-making in Rome 
“The 
Rome and in England,” and “‘Marriage and 


Divorce in Roman 


England,” 


History of Legal Development at 
) I 


and in English Law." 
Two involve generalizations 
called 


Empire and the 


which may be 
magnificent—‘The 
British Empire in India” 
and ‘“‘The Extension of Roman and English 
Law throughout the Worid.” 
are 


properly Roman 


Four essays 


mainly descriptive and historical— 
Iceland,” “‘The 
United States as Seen in 
South 


Constitution of 


“Primitive 
the 
“Two 
“The 
of Australia." The 
as belonging to political 
“Flexible and Rigid 
Action of Centripetal 


Constitution of 
the 
Constitutions,” 
the 
rest 


Past,”’ 
African and 
Commonwealth 
may be classed 
philosophy 

“The 
Centrifugal 
“Obedi- 
“The 


Methods of Lega! 


Constitutions,” 
and 
Forces on Political Constitutions,”’ 
ence,” “The Nature of Sovereignty,” 

Nature,”’ “The 
“The 


Law of 


Science,”” and telations of Law and 
Religion.” 

Taken as a whole, these essays constitute 
an incomparable treatise on the legal as- 
pects of history 
the 


pressed 


Mr. Bryce observes that 
the 
connection 


im- 
between 


longer one lives, is one 
by the 


the old Greco-Italian world and our own 


“The current of study and education is 
at present setting so strongly towards the 
sciences of nature that it becomes all the 
more needful for those who value historical 
inquiry and the literature of the past, to 
do what they can to bring that old world 
into a definite and tangible relation with 
the modern time—a relation which shall be 
not only stimulative but practically help- 
ful.”’ 


more 


close 


With this aim, Mr. Bryce has attempted, 
and in our judgment 
bring out the often neglected constitutional 


with great success, to 
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and legal element in history, and to pre- 
sent topics commonly avoided, because of 
their supposed dryness, in a way to make 
them intelligible to readers who have some 
general knowledge of history, but little 
special knowledge of law. Such an under- 
taking is altogether beyond the powers of 
mere scholarship, however extensive, and 
must be left for the exceptional men who, 
like Sir H. Maine, combine with profound 
learning the genius for generalization and 
the gift of lucid expression. When we con- 
sider that these essays represent the study 
and reflection of thirty years, clarified and 
corrected by much travel and contact with 
men of thought and action all over the 
world, one may well regard them as a splen- 
did addition to the literature of political 
science. 

It is, of course, impracticable here to at- 
tempt any adequate criticism of so extensive 
a work, and we must content ourselves with 
a few rather haphazard observations. We 
naturally turn first to the essays relating 
to the Constitution of our own country, and 
note as of exceptional value the critical ex- 
amination of the views set forth in the ‘Fed- 
eralist,’ and in Tocqueville’s ‘Democracy in 
America.’ The latter work is now little 
read, and Mr. Bryce’s careful analysis 
amounts to a summary of its contents 
which will, for most purposes, supersede the 
original. He gives Tocqueville full credit 
for the elegance and refinement of his rea- 
sonings, and the acuteness of his observa- 
tion. Tocqueville’s book is a classic; ‘‘no 
book of the generation to which he belong- 
ed contains more solid wisdom in a more 
attractive dress.”’ But he did not know 
enough of England to understand to how 
great an extent her institutions had been 
reproduced in America. Moreover, he had 
France always in mind, and was prone to 
regard as abnormal what was merely un- 
French; and, after all, “it is not democracy 
in America he describes, but his own the- 
oretic view of democracy illustrated from 
America.”’ Nevertheless, Mr. Bryce hearti- 
ly testifies to the permanent merits of Toc- 
queville’s work, and criticises it in a spirit 
of most appreciative sympathy. 

The writers of the ‘Federalist,’ like Toc- 
queville, failed to foresee the development of 
the party system—a failure which has viti- 
ated many of their predictions. This does 
impeach their wisdom, for this devel- 
opment is a perfectly new thing in the his- 
tory of the world, and there is little cre- 
imagination in the fleld of politics. 
Their wisdom, too, is proved by the fact that 
none of the objections raised against the 
Constitution has been sustained by the 
event. We are inclined to question Mr. 
Bryce’s view that the credit of the Supreme 
Court has not been seriously diminished. 
He thinks that it ‘‘may possibly have suf- 
fered slightly” its treatment 
of the Legal Tender question. Many of our 
best lawyers thought that its course in that 
subverted the doctrine of limited 
and recent events have confirmed 
their judgment. Not long after, Chief Jus- 
Waite, in giving the opinion of the 
Court in the grain-elevator cases, declared 
that, to correct abuses of power by the Leg- 
islature, the people must resort to the polls 
and not to the courts. This doctrine has 


not 


ative 


because of 


matter 


powers, 


tice 


been lately reaffirmed; but it is incompatl- 
ble with the function, of maintaining the 
Constitution as the supreme law asserted 





in the first place by John Marshall, and 
ever since the most important and distinct- 
ive prerogative of our courts. At the pres- 
ent moment we fear that most Americans, 
even of the educated class, regard Mr. 
Dooley’s estimate of the Supreme Court as 
substantially correct. 

We must reluctantly pass over without 
comment the suggestive chapters on Flexi- 
ble and Rigid Constitutions and Cen- 
tripetal and Centrifugal Forces, although 
they can be disregarded by no student of 
politics. The exposition of the Constitu- 
tion of Australia has especial interest for 
us on account of the comparisons which it 
draws between that instrument and the 
Constitutions of the United States and of 
Canada. In sublimity of subject the es- 
says comparing the Roman and British 
Empires can hardly be surpassed. Mr. 
Bryce seems to consider that oligarchies of 
the republican type are alone capable of 
building up empires, and, regarding Rus- 
sia asadespotic hereditary monarchy, he has 
some trouble in explaining her success. But 
is it not explained by considering Russia 
as really ruled by an oligarchy? Not long 
since, when it was decided to expend a 
great sum in increasing her navy, the Czar 
told his Minister in effect that he knew no- 
thing of the military needs or the financial 
resources of his Government, and must as- 
sume that what his Minister said was true. 
“Knowledge is power” is an aphorism valid 
in politics, and the great officers of the 
Russian Government know more about it 
than any Czar can learn. 

The contrast drawn between the tasks of 
the Romans and the British is made strik- 
ing by the clearness with which the two 
elements of religion and color are brought 
out. The peoples conquered by the Romans 
could be assimilated because they were of 
the same color as the Romans, and because 
neither they nor the Romans had any re- 
ligion, in the modern sense. But surely 
Mr. Bryce goes too far in saying, ‘‘Possibly 
the first injunctions to have regard to re- 
ligion in choosing a consort that were 
ever issued in the ancient world were such 
as that given by St. Paul when he said, ‘Be 
not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers.’’’ St. Paul could have found prece- 
dents enough in the Pentateuch. It must 
be admitted, however, that the English 
yovernors in India have displayed an indif- 
ferentism in religion equal to that of 
1allio, and have done even less in the way 
of persecution than the Romans. But dis- 
tance, climate, color, race, and religion to- 
gether render it for ever impossible that 
the inhabitants of India and those of Eng- 
land should become one people. India 1s 
ruled, on the whole, with justice, and with 
amazing success; but so long as she ts 
ruled by England she will be ruled like a 
conquered province. “To India severance 
from England would mean confusion, blood- 
shed, and pillage.’’ To England severance 
need involve no lasting injury. The pos- 
session of India adds to her fame, but not 
to her strength. 

It is natural to ask of one who so thor- 
oughly knows the past, what he can tell us 
of the future. Mr. Bryce disclaims any gift 
of prophecy, but occasionally his statements 
of what has been established by experienc? 
are precise enough to enable us to judge 
what may and what may not be anticipate. 
In speaking of flexible constitutions, he ob- 
serves that the mass of a nation are, and 





must be, like passengers on board an ocean 
steamer, 


“who hear the clank of the engine and 
watch the stroke of the piston, and admire 
the revolution of the larger wheels, and 
know that steam acts by expansion, but do 
not know how the less conspicuous but not 
less essential parts of the machinery play 
into the other parts, and have little notion 
of the use of fly-wheels and connecting-rods 
and regulators. In the early stages 
of national life, the masses are usually as 
well content to leave governing to a small 
class, as passengers are to trust the captain 
and the engineers. But when the masses 
obtain, and feel that they have obtained, the 
sivereignty of the country, this acquiescence 
can no longer be counted on. Men with- 
cut the requisite knowledge or training; 
men who, to revert to our illustration, know 
no more than that steam acts by expansion, 
and that a motion in straight lines has to be 
converted into a rotary one; men who are 
not even aware of the need for knowledge 
and training; men with little respect for 
precedents, and little capacity for under- 
standing their bearing—may take command 
of engines and ship, and the representative 
assembly may be filled by those who have 
no sense of the dangers to which an abuse 
of the vast powers of the assembly may 
lead.”’ 

In the essay on Obedience this line of 
thought is carried further. Political obedi- 
ence is not to be explained, as Hobbes and 
Bentham explained it, as originating in 
compulsion, nor with Rousseau, as the re- 
sult of agreement. It is a form of compli- 
ance in general, the motives to which are In- 
dolence, Deference, Sympathy, Fear, Reason; 
but the greatest of these is Indolence. It is 
a case of motion in the line of least resis- 
tance. Those who love exertion are excep- 
tional men; and the moments when exer- 
tion is loved are exceptional moments. To 
the vast majority of mankind, nothing is 
more agreeable than to choose only those 
forms of exertion that are pleasurable and 
not fatiguing. This is true of the effort 
of thinking; to most people nothing is more 
troublesome. 

“Protestants have been apt to assume that 
the natural and normal attitude of man in 
religious matters is independence—a wish to 
seek out truth for himself, a sense of the 
duty of consulting bis own conscience; 
whereas the opposite is the fact, and those 
religious systems take the greatest hold 
upon man which leave least to individual 
choice, and inculcate, not merely humility 
towards the unseen powers, but the duty of 
implicitly accepting definite traditions, or of 
revering and following visible ecclesiastical 
guides.”’ 

It may be admitted that in so far as the 
exercise of Will implies a conscious exer- 
tion of rational choice, it is characteristic 
of Man alone. But in most men the want 
of individual Will—that is, the proneness 
to comply with or follow the will of an- 
other—is the specially conspicuous phe- 
nomenon. This explains the history of the 
East; this shows how political theories 
must be modified: 

“The abstract love of liberty, the desire 
to secure self-government for its own sake, 
apart from the benefits to be reaped from 
it, has been a comparatively feeble pas- 
sion, even in nations far advanced in po- 
litical development. . It used to be 
believed, perhaps it is still generally be- , 
lieved, that, with the advance of knowledge, 
the development of intelligence, and the 
accumulation of human experience, Obedi- 
ence must necessarily decline, and that 
therewith governmental control will decay 
or be deemed superfluous, the good sense 
of mankind coming in to do for themselves 
what authority has hitherto done for them.” 
Experience has not justified this belief, and 
we must conclude that the 


“theoretic democratic ideal of men as each 
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of them possessing and exerting an inde- 
pendent reason, conscience, and will, is an 
ideal too remote from human nature as we 
know it, and from communities as they 
now exist, to be within the horizon of the 
next few centuries, perhaps of all the cen- 
turies that may elapse before we are cov- 
ered by the ice fields again descending 
from the Pole, or are ultimately engulfed 
in the sun.”’ 


The tendencies of human nature which 
make for obedience, Mr. Bryce concludes, 
have not become, and are not likely to be- 
come, less powerful than they were. There 
is less compulsion than of old in the sphere 
of religion, physical force plays a smaller 
part than in the ruder ages. But Indo- 
lence; Deference, and Sympathy, rather 
than Reason and the pride of personal in- 
dependence, have filled the void which the 
less frequent appeal to physical force has 
left. Do the events of the last seventy 
years, during which power has, at least in 
form and semblance, passed from the few 
to the many, encourage the belief that the 
spirit of independence, the standard of 
public duty, and the sense of responsibility 
in each individual for the conduct of gov- 
ernment are really advancing? The events 
of the last few years in England and Amer- 
ica answer the question. The most that a 
reasonable optimist may venture to hope 
for is, that ‘‘the masses” of democratic 
countries in the future, since they must 
follow a small number of leaders, will at- 
tain such virtue and wisdom as to select 
the right leaders. To hope tor more than 
this is to hope for what history affords 
little reason to believe is attainable. 


ROSS’S FLORENTINE VILLAS. 


Florentine Villas. By Janet Ross. With re- 
productions in photogravure from Zocchi’s 
etchings, and many line drawings of the 
villas by Nelly Erichsen. London: J. M. 
Dent; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1901. 


The stately villas among the olive-clad hills 
of Florence are one of the city’s charms. 
They invite attention by their importance 
in the landscape, catching the sun’s rays 
like jewels among the trees. There has 
been hitherto no book devoted to their 
history, so that Mrs. Ross’s sumptuous 
volume supplies a distinct want. The re- 
production of Zocchi's etchings from 
‘Vedute delle Ville ed altri luoghi della 
Toscana,’ published in 1744, is a happy in- 
spiration, for we thus see many of the 
villas as they were meant to be, surround- 
ed by groves of trees and formal gardens, 
their true setting; while now a host of 
small and unimportant houses cover the land 
and destroy the architectural effect of these 
splendid summer palaces. Zocchi is little 
known as a painter; he decorated the Ser- 
ristori and Rinuccini palaces, and died in 
1767. Besides these etchings, the book is 
fyll of recent drawings by Miss Nelly Erich- 
sen, who gives us all that is most pictur- 
esque and characteristic of Tuscan gardens, 
so that we can compare what was with what 
remains, and congratulate ourselves that 
nineteenth-century progress, even at its 
worst, has not been able to spoil the char- 
acter of the Florentine countryside. 

It was during the Medicean epoch, when 
a more luxurious manner of life became 
usual, that architects such as Michelozzi, 
Ammannati, and Buontalenti were called ip 





to adapt ancient villas till then more like 
fortified castles, or to build new ones more 
fitted to the requirements of the age. The 
villeggiatura, then as now, was regarded as 
indispensable. In order that the various 
members of a family might install them- 
selves with all their belongings in their 
country villas for the summer months with- 
out friction, it was necessary that plenty 
of space should be available. The Medici 
owned at one time or another the majority 
of the most important villas. We shall 
come to them later, for Mrs. Ross begins 
the series with the Villa Palmieri, now be- 
longing to the Earl of Crawford, to which 
Queen Victoria came in search of sunshine 
and rest in the spring of 1888 and again in 
1893. Its earliest association is with the 
Decameron. Baldelli, in his Life of Bo- 
eaccio, tells that this writer owned a little 
villa at Maiano and therefore described the 
surrounding country. Poggio Gherardo, 
Mrs. Ross’s present home, Baldelli recog- 
nizes as the first halting-place of the De- 
cameron party, and the sumptuous Schifa- 
noia (now the Palmieri Villa, then belong- 
ing to Cioni de’ Fini), as the retreat for the 
secondday. Inthe fourteenthcentury Schifa- 
noia (otherwise ‘Banish Care’’) was bought 
by the Tolomei and called Palazzo de’ tre 
Visi, because of a bas-relief of the Trinity 
or a fountain with the head of Janus. It 
was next bought by Matteo Palmieri, whose 
descendant Palmiero Palmieri in 1670 trans- 
formed it into the beautiful palace it is now 
and gave it his name. He built the long 
archway across the road under which the 
brothers of the Misericordia of Florence 
met with those of Fiesole in the olden time, 
and were allowed to rest and have a drink 
of vinegar and water, after the steep climb. 
Now that the road has been deviated, the 
confraternities may be seen resting in the 
little garden of the entrance. 


Another villa on a site which Boccaccio 
has described is that of Font all’ Erta. 
Roberto Gherardi tells how the fountain 
was diverted about the year 1710 because it 
damaged the crops and chilled the land. 
This fountain was below the villa belong- 
ing to the Gaddi family, descendants of the 
painter Taddeo Gaddi, the friend of Dante. 
Our author tells us that at thetime Florence 
was being furbished up to become the cap- 
ital of United Italy, when the old road was 
being turned into the new boulevard, the 
remains of a water conduit and cistern of 
old Roman work were discovered, together 
with a sacrificial knife, human bones, and 
fragments of Roman pottery. Above this 
spot a white spectre like a cloud of moving 
mist had often been observed, but never 
appeared again after the new road 
made; which would prove that spectres 
have a sense of fitness. It was Niccold 
Gaddi, heir to the property in 1558, who 
gave the villa its present form. The loggia 


was 


is supposed to have been designed by 
Ammannati. Niccold was illustrious in 
every sense of the word. Duke Cosimo 


gave him the mission to announce to the 
Dukes of Ferrara and Mantua his promo- 
tion by the Pope to be Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany; he was Senator also, and had many 
public charges. His own library, picture 
gallery, museum of antiquities, were second 
only to those of the Medici. The Lauren- 
tian and Magliabecchiana now possess the 
greater part of his manuscripts and rare 
editions; besides which he delighted in his 
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garden, filling it with rare shrubs, trees, 
plants, and medicinal herbs. It is to Nic- 
cold Gaddi that Florence owes its botanical 
garden. 

Facing us from Font all’ Erta is the Lan 
dor Villa, belonging to Prof. Willard Fiske. 
The River Affrico runs through his grounds, 
and the valley of the Ladies is recognized 
as being below his garden walls The 
lake, of course, has long filled in 
Font all’ Erta has been in recent times full 
of interesting associations, for it 
bought in 1850 by Count Giuseppe Pasolini, 
one of the most distinguished of the pa- 
triots who worked for the regeneration of 


been 


was 


Italy, and here in his villa all the great 
Liberals met together and deliberated. The 
villa now belongs to his daughter, the 


Countess Rasponi della Testa 
The villa of Poggio Gherardo 
in character from the 


so different 
two villas we have 


described as connected with Decameron 
lore, resembles a mediwval castle. Its 
history dates back to 1321, when Meglino 


di Magaldo Magaldi left by will the greater 
part of his property to the Congregation of 
the Visitation. It that this 
man had sins to score with heaven, for the 
object he desired to attain by 


was evident 
his munifi- 
cence was a daily mass for the repose of 
his soul. His heirs initiated a 
but the Congregation got permission from 
the Cardinal Legate of Pope John XXIL., 
who was at 


law suit, 


Avignon, to sell the estate; so 
the villa was sold to two Baroncelli broth- 
ers, passed later the hands of the 
Albizzi, and later still the Zati, who 
sold it in 1433 to Gherardo di Bartolomeo 
Gherardo In his family it 
455 We remember it years 
ago in its mediwval grandeur and {solation, 
a most melancholy and desolate castle, too 


into 


of 


remained for 


years. some 


solid for decay, but entirely untouched by 
the movement of the present time. It 
bought in 1888 by Mr. H. J. Ross, and trans 
formed in many ways, being the home of 
his well-known collection of orchids. Mrs 
Ross telis us that Poggio Gherardo was 
originally one of the frontier castles which 
defended Florence from the people of Arez- 
zo and the Casentino; the line 
with towers, beginning withCastel di Poggio, 
Vincigliata, and Poggio Gherardo, then ex- 
tending across the valley and up the oppo 
site bank of the Arno 

stands three hundred feet 


was 


of castles 


Poggio Gherardo 
the plain, 
and has weathered many sieges; its eastern 
wing was by Sir John Hawk- 
wood, and never entirely restored. Roberto 
Gherardi, at time the owner the 
castle, wrote an interesting account of the 
country around, which has 
printed (‘La Villeggiatura a Maiano’). 
From this work Mrs. Ross quotes freely. 
He was evidently much interested in Boc- 
caccio’s connection with the neighborhood, 
and shows great ingenuity in his t{dentifi- 
cations, which must naturally be 
as pure conjecture, as also 


above 
destroyed 


one of 


never been 


treated 
his idea that 
Boccaccio was born near the banks of the 
Mensola 

The Medicean villas occupy the greater 
part of Mrs. Ross's book. There were few 
important villas which did not, by marriage 
or by right of confiscation, fall into the hands 
of some member of the family, besides those 
expressly built for them. Poggio a Cajano, 
about ten miles from Florence, founded on 
the ancient castle by Giuliano di San Gallo 


for Lorenzo the Magnificent, is so like a 


fortress, with its bastions and solid walls, 
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that the Emperor Charles V., after spending 
a day there in 1536, created the bastard Ales- 
sandro de’ Medici Duke of Tuscany, as he 
regarded the villa unfit for a private citizen. 
Andrea del Sarto, Franciabigio, and Pontor- 
mo, by order of Leo X., decorated the hall in 
later years with frescoes recording the glo- 
ries of the Medici. Great festivities took place 
there in 1539 when Cosimo I. brought his 
bride Eleanor of Toledo for five days to the 
villa, on their way from Pisa to Florence. 
Twenty-six years later, their son, Fran- 
cesco, met his bride, Joan of Austria, there; 
and after her death and his secret marriage 
with his mistress Bianca Capello, it became 
the favorite residence of the Venetian Grand 
Duchess, and was the scene of the shooting 
party in honor of Cardinal Ferdinand, 
brother and heir to Francesco, which ended 
with the tragedy of the death of the Grand 
Duke and of Bianca—whether through her 
own frustrated attempt to poison the Cardi- 
nal or through the latter’s deed, remains 
uncertain. 

Cafaggiuolo, although eighteen miles from 
Florence, is too intimately connected with 
the Medici to escape mention. According to 
Vasari, Michelozzo Michelozzi built this 
palace in the Mugello in the guise of a 
fortress for Cosimotheelder. Cafaggiuolo was 
a favorite resort of Lorenzo and Giuliano 
de’ Medici and their friends the Pulci; they 
found subjects for their poems tin their in- 
tercourse with the peasants at the fairs and 
the weekly markets. After the murder of 
Giuliano by the Pazzi conspiracy, Lorenzo 
sent his wife and children there for safety 
with Angelo Poliziano, their tutor, and the 
Bishop of Arezzo. 

The question of the pottery bearing the 
name of Cafaggiuolo has excited much bit- 
ter controversy among the _ cognoscenti. 
Some assert that the pieces signed Cafag- 
giuolo were made by a family of Faenza, 
the Ca’ Fagioli. Mrs. Ross cites documents 
printed in the Athenwum to prove that, in 
1485, kilns existed in the district. Baccini 
also mentions, in the list of Cosimo I.’s pos- 
sessions in 1566, that there were kilns used 
by potters, makers of vases, and decorative 
ware (vascellai), two of which were near the 
villa rented by Jacopo di Stefano. Mr. Ormy 
E. Fortnum, who has a list of Cafaggiuolo 
ware in his work on majolica, with the 
marks of the most characteristic pieces, 
chiefly letters, does not explain those marks, 
but Signor Baccini supposes them to be the 
initials of different members of a family 
from Montelupo, who went to Cafaggiuolo 
to make the bocali—a certain Piero, whose 
son was Stefano di Piero, and grandson 
Jacopo di Stefano, above mentioned as the 
tenant of the kilns in 1566. 

It was in 1417 that Cosimo de’ Medici 
bought of Tommaso Lippi, for 800 florins, 
“a palace with a courtyard, a loggia, a wall, 
archways, dovecotes, a tower, a walled kit- 
chen-garden, two  peasant-houses, and 
arable land, vineyards, olive groves, and 
spinnies, in the parish of Careggi,’’ on the 
hillside which Varchi mentions as ‘“‘the most 
delightful hill called Montughi."’ Miche- 
lozzi, Cosimo’s favorite architect, was com- 
missioned to turn the place into a castle 
with battlements, covered galleries, a tower, 
a drawbridge, and high walls round the gar- 
dens. Here Cosimo spent all his leisure 
from state affairs, with the most distin- 
guished men of the time in literature as in 
art; here, too, his long life ended in 1464, 
His son Piero survived him only five years, 





and was succeeded by the famous Lorenzo, 
the story of whose death at Careggi is too 
well known to require telling. After the 
Medici had been expelled from Florence, 
Dante and Lorenzo da Castiglione, with 
other young men, set fire to the villas of 
Careggi and Castello. The former was much 
damaged, but the thick walls remained, and 
Alessandro attempted to restore it to its 
former splendor when death interrupted his 
work; he was murdered by Lorenzino, his 
cousin. 

Petraja. Castello, Villa dell’ Ambrogiana, 
Pratolino, Villa Ferdinanda a Artimino, are 
also Medicean villas, all full of interesting 
records, which Mrs. Ross presents with 
ample historic documents. She has been 
very generous in quoting her authorities, 
and has had great advantages in obtaining 
inaccessible sources of information. While 
telling us about the villas, our author gives 
us all the history and romance of the peo- 
ple who have inhabited them, descriptions 
of all the pageants, functions, and cere- 
monies of which they have been the scene; 
the crimes they have been witness to— 
nothing has been withheld. The edition is 
of only 300 copies. 


Famous Houses of Bath and District. By 
J. F. Meehan. With an Appreciative In- 
troduction by the Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava. Illustrated with about sixty 
reproductions of original drawings and 
rare prints in the possession of the au- 
thor. Bath: B. & J.. F. Meehan. 1901. 
Pp. xiv, 228. 


Ancient Royal Palaces in and near London. 
Drawn in Lithography by Thomas R. 
Way, with Notes compiled by Frederic 
Chapman. John Lane. 1902. Pp. vi, 175. 


Our columns have recently made room 
for extended descriptions of a_ three-vol- 
ume book on some Eng:ish country houses 
of the first rank, with their extraordinary 
surroundings and as extraordinary con- 
tents. Now we have to mention a very 
curious attempt on the part of a Bath 
bookseller to deal with the houses in and 
near his beloved city. It is a readable 
book, for it contains an interesting col- 
lection of ana concerning very interesting 
people. Marshall Wade, the famous maker 
of those Scotch roads which were so bad 
“before they were made’’; Gainsborough, 
the painter; Dr. Johnson; Beckford, the 
tremendous millionaire of the close of the 
eighteenth century, and the unlucky build- 
er of Fonthill; She:ley and Mary Godwin; 
Jane Austen, Hannah More, and, supreme- 
ly important, Beau Nash himself—these are 
the men and women who lived in Bath for 
a part at least of their lives, and who 
have left associations and legends behind 
them. The illustrations are without merit 
except this, that they manage to furnish 
portraits of a certain accuracy of various 
old houses now gone or altered out of rec- 
ognition. There is no material here for the 
delectation of the architectural enthusiast; 
but there is something for the collector of 
documents, and he will be glad to study 
the view of Milsom Street and the more 
attractive architectural presentation § of 
Shockerwick House. 

The second book named above is of a 
very different character. It has a cloth 


binding of royal purple with a sowing of 
Tudor roses, and this splendid outside pre- 





pares us for the dithyrambic character 
which is given to the text. The keynote is 
struck in the preface, in which it is stated 
absolutely that the “thirteen palaces or 
remains of palaces near London” constitute 
“a more splendid collection of buildings of 
the kind than any other country can boast 
of.”” The reader who is familiar with the 
buildings is more capable than another 
would be of sympathizing with the writer, 
and to understand aright what he means; 
for, as the next paragraph goes on to say, 
Westminster, Eltham, Hampton Court con- 
tain among them “‘an unsurpassable trio of 
Gothic roofs,” and it is also true that 
“Hampton Court is far too living a palace 
to be allowed to drift entirely into a mu- 
seum and picture gallery.”’ In like man- 
ner, one who knows some of the ins and outs 
of Kensington Palace, the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall, and the Tower of Lon- 
don will understand the possibility of an 
Englishman’s enthusiasm. The difficulty is, 
of course, in the mistaking of these domes- 
tic, tranquil, unambitious buildings (wheth- 
er from that category Hampton Court be 
excluded or not) with the far more stately 
buildings that cluster around Paris or are 
grouped in Berlin and its suburb, Potsdam. 
But it is fair to say that there is not much 
insistence on the supreme importance and 
dignity of the English palaces; it is only 
now and then that the patriotic touch of 
exaggeration comes in, while indeed the 
text deals generally with the historical and 
semi-historical records of the people who 
lived and attended to the business of state 
within the walls of these royal structures 
rather than with the walls and the roofs 
themselves. 

The peculiar value of this book is, how- 
ever, the very considerable collection of 
lithographs which it contains, twenty-four 
in all; the work of a recognized master in 
this newly revived art, and all of them 
treated with express reference to the pic- 
ture-like quality of the scene represent- 
ed. They are an interesting lot, and sep- 
arate plates of the series will undoubtedly 
become important to collectors. At the 
same time, it is not to be assumed that 
each is an important work of art. The sim- 
plest ones are naturally the best. The lit- 
tle view of Eltham Palace opposite page 
4 is a charming and tranquil picture with 
great unity of composition, and with even 
an agreeable reminder of the work (infe- 
rior to it, however) of seventy years ago. A 
contrast to it is afforded as well by the 
Whitehall view opposite page 56 as by some 
others. That is a print which seems entire- 
ly without artistic significance. 





The Furniture of Our Forefathers. By Esther 
Singleton. With critical descriptions of 
plates by Russell Sturgis. In eight parts. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1901. 

Colonial Furniture in America. By Luke 
Vincent Lockwood. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1901. Pp. xix, 352. Twelve arto- 
type plates, 293 half-tone cuts in text. 


The lively interest nowadays taken in the 
early history of our country and in the 
manners and customs of our ancestors has 
justified the appearance of several books 
upon their furniture. The subject receives 
its most extended treatment in Esther Sin- 
gleton’s ‘Furniture of Our Forefathers,’ 
which aims to include examples of all the 
kinds of furniture in use in the American 
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colonies from the time of the first settle- 
ment at Jamestown to the decline of taste 
in the early nineteenth century. For many 
people the chief interest of the book lies 
in its illustrations, which cover a great 
range and include pieces of every kind 
without regard to their origin, provided 
only that they have at some period been 
in more or less common use in our own 
country. To the index to these plates are 
added notes, sometimes by Esther Single- 
ton, sometimes by Russell Sturgis, which, 
being historic and critical, are of great 
value in bringing out points of interest 
that might not be evident from the plates 
alone. Mr. Sturgis, in particular, has the 
faculty of peering into an iliustration so 
closely as to find something well worth 
saying about it, something which the av- 
erage reader, unused to the designer’s 
point of view, could scarcely hope, unaid- 
ed, to find in it, even by the most careful 
serutiny. 

The text is historical and descriptive. 
It deals with the course of furniture de- 
sign in Europe and America from Ja- 
cobean times to our own. It enters large- 
ly into the question of how the homes of 
the various classes were furnished at any 
given time and in any particular part of 
the Colonies. Original sources of informa- 
tion have been largely consulted, and much 
space is occupied in reproducing ancient 
inventories which describe the personal be- 
longings of people in many stations of life. 
At times such descriptions are worded with 
reasonable precision, at times with mad- 
dening vagueness. Often their interest is 
heightened by an exact valuation of the 
articles named. These inventories are the 
most prominent feature of the earlier parts 
of the book, but in the later periods the 
inventories are no longer needed, since 
many mansions are known in which the old 
furniture is still in its original position. 
Descriptions of these houses and their fur- 
niture then become the dominant note of 
the text and serve to maintain its inter- 
est. The book is excellently got up. The 
type is large and clear, the margins wide, 
the half-tone plates of a high order, and 
the pen-and-ink drawings scattered 
through the text are clear and crisp. 

Mr. Lockwood furnishes the collector 
and connoisseur a most useful hand-book, 
that treats its subject in a system- 
atic and reasonable way. The information 
contained in it is well arranged and well 
digested, not merely brought together by 
accident from scattered sources, as is too 
often the case in books about old furni- 
ture. The method adopted is to treat each 
class of objects—for example, chairs, 
tables, chests—in a separate chapter. Such 
a method demands at some point a discus- 
sion of style in furniture and a handling of 
the history of the furniture of the period 
covered by the book. This the author 
gives very satisfactorily in an introduc- 
tion, in which he points out the intimate 
relation between the early furniture of 
this country and that made about the same 
time in England and Holland. Changes in 
the design of furniture so plainly reflect 
political and commercial history that some 
consideration of such history is most de- 
sirable. In tracing the course of style in 
furniture, changes in politics and 
merce are therefore closely followed, and 
their relations to the furniture of any 
given period clearly brought out. The in- 


com- 





troduction constitutes an essay on the his- 
tory of furniture in the American Colonies 
of most excellent breadth, 
yet of sufficient brevity to avoid the wea- 
riness inevitable in an extended 
of such a subject. 

The plan of treating each class of ob 
jects in a separate chapter makes it easy 
to consult the book for the purpose of 
gaining information about a given piece of 
furniture. For instance, wish 
to know about a highboy with bandy legs, 
scroll-and-flame top, shell enrichments, and 
pillared angles, he would naturally turn to 
the chapter on chests of drawers, where. 
among the many illustrations of 
pieces, he would find one of the kind de 
scribed, and from the text he would soon 
discover that such highly elaborate chests 
were of late date, generally made of wal 
nut, that they are found chiefly in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, and that five of 
them, differing slightly in design and de- 
tail, may be examined in the Pendleton 
collection at Providence, R. I. 

Detail begins with a chapter on chests. 
These, at first simple, become later quite 
elaborate, and by the addition of drawers 
afford an easy transition to the second sub- 
ject, that of chests of drawers, which, pass- 
ing into bureaus, lead to cupboards and 
sideboards. Chairs occupy a large part of 
the book, and merge naturally enough into 
settles, couches, and sofas, which in turn 
give way to tables. Desks and scrutoirs 
follow, and the book ends with chapters on 
mirrors, bedsteads, and There is 
no better systematic treatise on Colonial 
furniture than that of Mr. Lockwood. Al- 
though we have spoken of it as a hand- 
book, it is such only in so far as it is a 
compact treatment of a large subject. In 
reality its form is that of a handsome 
volume (8x11 in.), well printed in 
clear type, and illustrated with 
plates and half-tone cuts of 
quality. 
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Dreiunddreissig Jahre in Ost-Asien. 
M. von Brandt. 


Von 
Leipzig: Georg Wigand. 
The portraits serving as frontispieces in 
this brace of volumes of the reminiscences 
of a German diplomatist are in themselves 
eloquent. The one is of a handsome old 
man of the Occident in 1900, and the other 
of a very young one of the Orient in 1871. 
They suggest the fascinating story of two 
great movements—the one of the winning 
by Germany of a strong place in the politics 
of the Far East, and the other of the ad- 
vance of Japan. As we remember the young 
German Minister of thirty years ago, alert, 
scholarly, keenly perceptive, and intensely 
energetic, the contrast with the man of 
snow-white hair and beard whose kindly, 
penetrating glance meets us to-day, is sug- 
gestive. Von Brandt is the very incarna- 
tion of Germany’s part in the Far Eastern 
question. The frontispiece in the second 
volume is that of the Mikado, Mutsuhito, as 
we remember seeing him in the palace in 
‘71, with flowing robes of vast amplitude, 
with his feet cased in stub-toed, bright- 
colored footgear half a foot above the 


floor-matting, and an upright stiff pennant 
of gold rising from his black lacquered cap 
two feet into the air. He was then a young 
man only eighteen years old. Now, wearing 
always in public the dress of a modern sov- 
ereign, he is a grandfather and soon to pass 
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a half-century. 
pan's 


From Tycoon time to Ja 
into the world’s common 
wealth as an equal and a Power is the space 
covered in Herr von 
time. 


entrance 
Brandt's mature life 


In literary quality these two volumes are 
a delightful surprise. The 
practised pen, as those 
diplomatic papers and 


author wields a 
with his 
for 
full well 
His style is clear and vigorous, and his mat- 
ter readable. Von Brandt has a keen 
of humor, and most of his judgments ar: 
tempered by a charity that belongs to sunny 
and healthy old age. If rumor has it right, 
his exit from German diplomatic service 
after thirty-three years of pioneering and 
masterful influence hastened by 
marrying an American wife. Certainly his 
criticisms on Americans are genial and 
appreciative, without a trace of bitter sar 
Indeed, he to be 
the Germans in America than upon the na 
tives of the great He scores his 
cis-Atlantic countrymen who have gone in 
to politics, lack of 
working out attainable results, and for los- 
ing vast benefits because they dreamily ex- 
pect something better too soon. It will re- 
ward, even if it mildly 
German-Americans to themselves as 
they are reflected on these pages. 


familiar 
articles 


the German Asiatic Society 


written 
know 


sense 


was his 


casm. seems Severer on 


republic. 


for their patience in 


humiliates, some 


see 


There seems to be in Von Brandt a strain 
of the matter-of-fact Englishman 
than of the Teuton. 
his having spent most of his life away from 
and among English and 
made him, what he is, a 
very practical and very successful diplo- 
matist. We imagine that Mr. Townsend 
Harris, of whom he speaks so appreciat- 
ingly, and with whom he came in contact 
very early in his career in Yedo, had a 
powerful influence upon him at the start. 
When the 
terests and few beyond those of 
the Far East, Germany itself being (in the 
East, at little than a geo 
graphical expression and without a navy, 
Von Brandt went out in the 
pedition to Japan in 1860, arriving there 
just after Mr. Harris had, without a ship 
or a soldier, by patient tact and courtesy, 
into Yedo. 
the New 


German 


rather 
idealistic Perhaps 
his own country 


Americans has 


standing in 
trade in 


Germans had no 


least) more 


Prussian Ex- 


made his triumphant 
We have more than 
Yorker tell of the bright 
fellows in Yedo, to whose chief he loaned 
his the Heus 
ken, during the negotiations. 
Naturally, Mr. Heusken preferred to spend 


entrance 
once heard 

young 
secretary, Dutch-American 
Prussian 


his evenings with cultivated young men of 
‘ iderly 
Yedo 


within its 


his own age rather than with an 


gentleman in a lonely temple, when 


had 
vast 


a score of white men 
The fact of his 
riding or galloping at night, during a time 


not 
area. frequently 
of political strain, with his occasional dis 
regard of Japanese proprieties, resulted in 
his assassination. The story of this episode 
and of his burial forms a pathetic page in 
Yet while all the other 


Yedo and retreated to 


the Reminiscences. 
foreign envoys left 
Yokohama, Mr. Harris, following the Japan- 
ese advice, kept in at night and also kept 
the stars and stripes flying in Yedo.. 

Herr von Brandt's chapters on Nagasaki, 
Tientsin, Peking, Canton, and Siam are in 


teresting as clear word-pictures of thirty 
years ago. Evidently he was in the fulness 
of health and enjoyed every moment. Ag 


pointed Consul, he returned to the Mikado’s 
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empire, reaching it at a time when the al- 
ready century-old process of inward forces 
and tendencies toward revolution had been 
quickened by the presence of foreigners. He 
tells again the story of Shimonoseki—in 
which bombardment the Germans had no 
ships or men—the fall of the Yedo usurpa- 
tion or shogun’s government, and he also ex- 
plains why he did not accept audience of the 
Mikado in Kioto when first granted, early 
in 1868. He feared the young Emperor could 
not control his fanatical subjects. His sur- 
mises of evil were fully justified when two 
patriots, filled with bigotry, and also with 
saké rich in fusel oil, ran amuck among Sir 
Harry Parkes’s cavalry, and in five minutes 
had wounded eleven men and five horses. A 
trip in Yezo is most vividly described (for 
Von Brandt is a wide-awake traveller), as is 
likewise the first year of the new Japanese 
civilization, when Yedo became Tokio. After 
a run across America in 1871-72, he returned 
to Japan to take a very active part in for- 
warding German interests, though he was 
unable then, as before or afterwards, to 
carry out the scheme of Bismarck in behalf 
of German colonization and the purchase of 
the island of Formosa; the logic of events 
making that island first the subject of in- 
vasion and afterwards of possession by the 
Japanese. In 1873, in Tokio, he organized 
the German Asiatic Society, which has done 
such creditable work in investigation and 
publication. Of his appointment to China 
and his work there, another volume is ex- 
pected to tell. It is rare, we imagine, that 
a diplomatist writes in the first person so 
frankly and engagingly. 


The Sherbro and its Hinterland. By T. J. 
Alldridge, F.R.G.S. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1901. 8vo, pp. xvi, 3566. Maps and 
illustrations. 


There is a special interest in the accounts 
which the builders of the British Empire oc- 
casionally give of their work, apart from 
any literary or scientific merit they may 
or may not have, for they are generally 
practical demonstrations of the best exam- 
ples of governing savage or semi-civilized 
peoples. In this book the preliminary work 
of bringing a number of mutually hostile 
tribes to acknowledge one supreme author- 
ity, not by force, but by persuasion, is de- 
scribed. The Hinterland of the Sherbro, a 
district of Sierra Leone, was made some 
ten years ago a British protectorate, and 
Mr. Alldridge, the Commissioner, was di- 


rected to visit the principal chiefs and in- 
vile them to enter into friendly relations 
with his Government. This necessitated 


Jong and dangerous journeys into regions 
hitherto unvisited by white men, and de- 
manding no little courage and endurance, 
as well as great patience and tact. His 
success in treaty-making and in winning 
the confidence of the chiefs was remarkable, 
and causes the reader to overlook the cru- 
dities of style and the frequent dulness of 
his account of these expeditions. The book 
Is full of descriptions of the unexplored 
interior and of the distin¢tive manners and 
customs of its inhabitants; the more trust- 
worthy as they are not the observations 
of a mere passing traveller, but of one 
who has spent thirty years in the Sherbro. 
He dwells upon the rich natural resources 
of the land, its palms, rubber-plants, and 
fruits, its rice, coffee, and cotton, and looks 





forward confidently to the day when, a 
profitable export market being provided, 
the native will be led to develop this 
wealth. Of mineral deposits he says no- 
thing, but the fact that the chief currency 
among some of the tribes was long strips 
of iron would seem to indicate the existence 
of ore beds. The natives of the interior 
are represented as intelligent, naturally 
industrious, and as displaying much skill 
in the weaving and ornamenting cotton 
cloth and in making pottery. Some are very 
observant. A chief carrying a bright iron 
spear came close to a mariner’s compass 
which was in Mr. Alldridge’s hut and the 
needle immediately vibrated. The motion 
caught his eye and he asked its cause, and 
on the next day, at the end of-a meeting 
at which a treaty was signed, requested 
that his people might be shown it. 

“TI had the compass brought, opened, and 
allowed the needle to become quiet. He re- 
quested as many of his people as possible 
to stand round while he, in the most dig- 
nified way, brought his spear near to the 
compass, when, of course, the needle was 
considerably excited. After the needle was 
again motionless, I told him to take a sil- 
ver armlet from one of his wives and to 
touch the compass with it. He did so, when 
the non-movement of the needle caused a 
general look of surprise upon the faces of 
the people.’’ 


They hold political meetings in which 
they discuss public affairs 


“with deliberate caution and great dignity. 
The whole debate, in fact, is carried on 
with the greatest quietness, ceremony, and 
politeness, and often filled me with pro- 
found amazement, and afforded me infinite 
pleasure. At these times it was difficult 
for me to realize that I was in a so-called 
uncivilized country—for certainly the man- 
ners of these parliamentary hands, in their 
abstaining from personal invective and re- 
criminations, were polished to a very re- 
markable degree. It struck me forcibly 
that many a lesson might be gathered from 
the dignity, the courtesy, and the general 
friendliness which these tribes showed— 
not only towards a stranger, but in their 
every-day life towards each other.” 


Considerable space is given to an ac- 
count of the secret societies which, before 
the establishment of British law, entirely 
ruled the natives, and are still of great im- 
portance, and an ‘‘enormous force both for 
good and evil.” Mr. Alldridge describes 
their initiation ceremonies and many of 
their customs, but acknowledges that he 
has never succeeded in penetrating the-in- 
ner mysteries, and is satisfied that no out- 
sider knows what the secrets really are. 
An ordinance against one of the sociaty 
methods was a principal cause of the insur. 
rection of 1898, of which a brief account is 
given. Another was the suppression of the 
slave-trade, to which the incessant tribal 
wars were wholly due. To defend them- 
selves against these raids, the natives sur- 
rounded their villages by war fences. These 
were (for they are now not allowed by the 
Government) live trees, the lower part be- 
ing kept free from foliage, but interlaced 
with a rude lattice of long live canes that 
also sprouted, making a dense mass of 
vegetation from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
with a gate formed of a solid slab of hard- 
wood. Every town had from two to four 


of these fences, and in one instance there 
were ten. 

Mr. Alldridge gives a brief sketch of life 
in a coast town, and refers to the eager- 
ness of the better class of natives for edu- 
Many of the well-to-do among 


cation. 





them have sent their sons to England to 
receive a thorough medical training, and 
these are “to-day duly qualified medical 
officers, holding high appointments in the 
Government service.” In fact, there is not 
an official in his district who is not color- 
ed. His main object, however, is to inform 
his countrymen about this almost unknown 
part of the empire, the hinterland, and to 
interest them in the industrial development 
of its inhabitants. He also shows by many 
graphic touches the hard and self-sacrific- 
ing life of the English official among them. 
Two maps and numerous photographs, some 
of great beauty, illustrative of scenes and 
incidents or people mentioned in the text, 
add to the value and attractiveness of the 
volume. 





The Tale of the Argonauts. 
of Rhodes. Translated by Arthur §&. 
Way. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New 
York: Macmillan. 1901. 


Apollonius adopted the epithet ‘‘Rhodian”’ 
cut of gratitude for the generous welcome 
that met him in Rhodes when the stress of 
hostile criticism drove him from the cul- 
tivated court of Alexandria. Callimachus 
and his clique of pedants felt that an Alex- 
andrian philologian who had ventured to 
write an epic of six thousand verses in the 
style of Homer had put himself outside the 
pale of their patronage. Indeed, the world 
of letters has never wholly revoked their 
verdict, for literary critics are rightly shy 
of a tour de force in poetry. To compare 
great things with smaller, it was like Mr. 
Le Gallienne rewriting FitzGerald’s ‘Omar,’ 
though the parallel is unfair to Apollonius, 
because he actually succeeded in turning out 
a sort of masterpiece. He is always labelled 
with a qualifying phrase: Quintilian in his 
day said the poem flowed ‘‘with a sort of even 
mediocrity”; and Longinus, with the cap- 
tiousness of the true critic, complained that 
Apollonius never makes a false step, where- 
as we all know that Homer nods. In all 
this faint praise there is much injustice. 
Virgil, at any rate, thought the poem good 
enough to plagiarize, and his admirers are 
prone to forget that the famous Dido epi- 
scde is in parts a ciose imitation of the 
‘Argonautica,’ while not a few of Virgil’s 
oft-quoted similes are derived from Apollo- 
nius. In our own day he inspired the ‘Life 
and Death of Jason.’ 

‘The Argonauts’ is not a great national 
peem like the ‘Aeneid’; an Alexandrian liv- 
ing on the threshold of the mysterious East, 
Apollonius “heard it calling,’’ and his fancy 
delighted to paint the savage scenery of the 
Caucasus, and the gloomy seas and lower- 
ing skies that attended the Argonauts to 
Colchis. It was as though he challenged 
himself to take up certain opportunities 
that Homer had let slip for moving and 
magical adventures in ‘‘perilous seas and 
faery lands forlorn.’’ In his epic he shows 
the defects of his period and his school. 
The adventures are too successive, so that 
the poem tends to become a mere itine- 
rary—a most thrilling one, it is true, but 
there is too much that is irrelevant to the 
working out of the drama, and there is a 
wealth of picturesque detail that is over- 
florid to a taste trained in the fine sim- 
plicity of Homer or the impressive outline 
manner of Virgil. ‘The Alexandrians were 
at once very Greek and very modern. But 
even those who insist on the weaknesses of 
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the poem as a whole must admit the unmis- 
takable beauties of the Third Book, with its 
description of the passion of Medea. This 
is not the baleful Medea of tragedy, but a 
charming compound of jeune fille and spr- 
ceress. The ‘Argonautica’ is a love poem, 
and here we meet the Alexandrian atti- 
tude to women. The pathos of Medea’s 
early love for Jason, so strikingly absent 
from Euripides, is a strong motif in Apollo- 
nius. Unfortunately, he did not end his 
poem with the taking of the fleece and Me- 
dea’s flight; and so the return adventures, 
in which the less agreeable side of her char- 
acter is emphasized, are inevitably an anti- 
climax. 

There are two English verse renderings of 
Apollonius, long out of print; and since 
they were in the manner of Pope, we need 
not regret their scarceness. Mr. Way is 
well known for his excellent verse trans- 
lation of the plays of Euripides, and he has 
all the equipment of the successful trans- 
lator. But in choosing the sixteen-syl- 
labled verses familiar to readers of Wil- 
liam Morris’s ‘Sigurd the Volsung,’ Mr. Way 
lighted on a most difficult medium. Even 
Morris could not avoid an awkward line 
now and again, and Mr. Way has by no 
means succeeded in giving the general ef- 
fect of smoothness attained in ‘Sigurd.’ 
Sometimes the awkwardness is due to the 
shifting of the accent to an unnatural place, 
as is occasionally inevitable in this metre; 
but, from whatever cause, there is a heavy, 
tumbling effect about Mr. Way’s version 
that is far from reproducing the ‘‘carry- 


ing-on-ness” of the Greek hexameter. We 
have too many such lines as 
“So in sweetest communion did these try each 


the other’s heart,”’ 
or 


“That, as he fought in the shock of the meeting 
ranks, he should have.’’ 


It is an athletic feat to read aloud sev- 
eral continuous pages of Mr. Way’s trans- 
lation. It is seen at its best in passages 
like the following, where Medea addresses 
Jason: 


“a 


a the golden fleece unto Hellas, if this 


From Alia afar shalt thou bear: oh yea, turn thou 
and depart, 

Whithersoever it pleaseth thee; seek the desire 
of thine heart.’ 

She spake, and her eyes to the earth at 
feet in silence she cast; 

And her cheeks, divinely fair, were wet as her 
tears fell fast, 

As she sorrowed because that far and afar from 
her side o’er the main 

He must wander away. And she looked in his 
eyes and she spake yet again 

With mournful word, and his right hand 
hath she ta’en in her own; 

For the shamefastness now from her eyes on the 
wings of love had flown: 

‘But, oh remember, if ever thou com'st to thine 
home afar, 

Medea’s name; and in like wise I, when sundered 


we are, 
Will forget thee not.’ . . .” 


her 


now 


Apart from his metre, Mr. Way’s trans- 
lation is most successful. It is scholarly 
and well sustained, and will doubtless hold 
its place for some time to come as the 
best translation of the ‘Argonautica.’ It 
‘is got up in the charming and convenient 
style of the Temple Classics, and contains 
a useful epilogue on the life of Apollonius. 
It is a signal opportunity for those who 
are unable to read the original to make 
the acquaintance of a new type of epic, the 
Alexandrian, in which, true to the preoc- 
cupations of Alexandria, love plays the 
leading part. 
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Glories of Spain. By Charles W. Wood, 


F.R.G.S. Macmillan Co. Pp. xxiv, 498. 
85 illustr. 1901. 
Mr. Wood has invented a new genre. 


Genius from time to time has taken jour- 
neys more or less sentimental and whim- 
sical in search of the picturesque, and has 
recorded its sensations and ideas in free 
creations of its fancy. Plainer-minded 
journeyers either recorded what they saw, 
or drew a large and clumsy bow in travel- 
lers’ tales of what they did not see. But 
the creations of genius have no such crude 
ineptitude; they show what should have 
been seen from each mount of vision even 
though the stage was bare. They, like the 
god floating through the atmosphere of a 
Greek landscape or the siren voices heard 
on a wave-beaten shore, labor with Plato's 
poet to complete the broken round of na- 
ture and to give to it meaning and inter- 
pretation. But this precious ore, from 
Sterne to Longfellow, has lain in a single 
vein, and, like genius always, has refused 
a second working. There is only one ‘Sen- 
timental Journey’ and one ‘Hyperion.’ For 
Mr. Wood it has been reserved to reduce 
this process of poetry to the reduplicating 
power of an automatic machine, and to 
have produced, so we gather from the ad- 
vertisement, at least four books in this 
his own genre. 

To judge from the present specimen, he 
is quite an artist in his way. Sterne might 
have come back from the shades to write 
some scenes, but it been a 
Sterne purified in purgatorial fires, 
wantonness departed and with it his genius. 
At the opposite extreme, the whole book 
is steeped in the atmosphere of those 
“Annuals” which were the delight of the 
first half of the last century, 
yearly periodicals, by no means of protest, 
but of an elegant and dapper romanticism. 
So Mr. Wood works out his romantic pro- 
gress through Spanish cities, meeting with 
more adventures than Don Quixote, and 
these more astonishing. The itinerary is 
brief; this is no clumsy who 
rushes along and crams names. 
Entering Spain by its eastern wicket, the 
picturesque possibilities are developed of 
Gerona, Barcelona, Montserrat, Monresa, 
Lerida, Zaragoza, Tarragona, Poblet, Va- 
lencia, and Saguntum, few names in all, and 
in a mere corner and strip of the land. But 
the developing is well done. The towns 
open before us with separate and living 
personalities. The crowds or the solitudes 
in the streets, the churches and ruins are 
clear and distinct. With it all, too, goes 
the haze of illusion which is of Mr. Wood's 
art. He believes in human interest in his 
pictures and supplies it richly. Across his 
stage come priests, them—he 
confesses to a weakness for priests—and 
they are usually good; at least one bishop, 
who is hypnotized into a long history of 


would have 
his 


precious 


traveller 


us with 


several of 


himself, almost the only dull one in the 
book; a nun with a romantic tale; a boot- 
black of aristocratic descent, who, unlike 


the needy knife-grinder, has a story to tell 
us; a watchman; a veiled and mysterious 
lady, who begs and who also has a weak- 
ness for wine--this is managed well; a 
monk musician, or rather two of them, one 


of romantic presence after the fashion of 
the “Annuals,” the other, an excellent 
other, dropped from pure romance—a 


hunchback playing Schumann, Bach, and 


159 


Beethoven in an empty cathedral at mid- 
night, by the light of a solitary candle; a 
most romantic old but 
not make romance out of a Canon of Spain 


Canon who could 


with an old housekeeper who calls him 
“Canonigo"’?—who lives in the most won 
derful Dutch interior of a house, with 
copper pans and old oak carving (Mr. Wood 


has a knack for interiors); an architectur 


ally inclined sacristan and his and 
above all, donkeys—-a wilderness of don 
keys. Towards priests and donkeys les 
Mr. Wood's penchant, and the donkeys ars 
better than the priests It is true that 


none is equal to Sterne’s Ass-—alone worthy 


of the capital, the only worthy ass in lit 
erature since those of Balaam and Sancho 
Panza; but one here, especially, which 


could appreciate the joke of being beaten, 


is full of excellent humors 


And the art in it all, if somewhat arti 
ficial and in need of concealment, is un 
doubtedly great These figures are never 
allowed to obscure the stage on which they 
move The towns, with their varying at 
mospheres and associations, are made more 
real by their presence and never over 
shadowed, as in some less careful pro 
gresses which we have seen of late Mr 
Wood keeps his puppets in order, and they 


go back to their box obediently when need 


is. In this he is much aided by the illus 
trations. However they are produced, and 
whatever is their ultimate basis, they are 
of singular beauty, and, what illustrations 
seldom do, they illustrate But little sep 
arates some of them from the exquisite 
steel engravings which were the glory of 
the old-fashioned ‘‘Annuals"” and = which 
makes them still a prize for the collector 
Only on two points would we entreat Mr 
Wood to reconsider his method-—-it will be 
but to slip some cogs or levers in the 


machine: let us have less of the vapid sen 
timentalities of the “Annuals” Cha- 


humor 


and of 
teaubriand, and more of the solider 
of Sterne and Longfellow; and let him pose 


less as an inspirer of mysterious confidences 


from all sorts and conditions of men. The 
effect is always a strain, and it produces, 
in the end, artificiality to the point of ab 
surdity The ingenuity otherwise in hi 


book is so great that he can surely accom 
plish this. 
Finally, if it may seem to Mr. Wood that 


we have written of his book too trivially or 
flippantly, let him believe 
read 


that it has been 


with pleasure, and is now cordially 


commended for its 


graphic vivacity. 


refreshing novelty and 


Camera Shota at Big Game. 
Wallihan. “Doubleday, Page & Co 
In this, as in a former book, ‘Hoofs, 
Claws, and Antlers,” Mr. Wallihan has pre 
sented to the world the finest photographs 
ever taken of large 
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wild mammals in their 
native haunts. On the present oceasion his 
northwestern Col- 
Wyoming, and his pic- 
black-tailed deer, elk, an- 
telope, mountain sheep, coyote, black bear, 
wild He caught 
swimming, drinking, 
standing alert for danger, crouching at bay, 


hunting ranges were in 


orado and western 


tures include 


eat, and mountain lion. 


his subjects fording 
grouped by hundreds, and posed singly for 


study 


a portrait 
dustry under 
He 


His skill and patient In 
difficult conditions are note 
worthy 


says in his preface 





“The have been made in the 


pictures 
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open country, outwitting the far-seeing an- 
telope, or by riversides, while the author 
waited with bated breath the near approach 
Again, the work has 
been done in the mountains where the fawns 
lay hidden, their mothers bounding away 
upon approach, where the fat bucks sought 
the shelter of the oak brush or lay out ina 
point of aspens that the sun might harden 
. or following the hounds 


of a bunch of deer. 


their horns, 
in winter on the trail of a cougar over the 


hills and cafions of White River, or on into 


the bleak, wind-swept ranges of Wyoming, 
matching skill with the big-horn or the 
lordly elk.’’ 


His most thrilling ‘‘camera shots’”’ were 
taken at mountain lions. Hunters treed 
the beasts with hounds, and then he used 
an eight-by-ten camera with wonderful 
success. In one case he caught a lioness in 
mid air, springing from a tree so near that 
she struck the ground within six feet of 
him. 

The book contains an _ introduction by 
Theodore Roosevelt, which concludes thus: 


“More and more, as it becomes necessary 
to preserve the game, let us hope that the 
camera will largely supplant the rifle. It is 
an excellent thing to have a nation pro- 
ficient in marksmanship, and it is highly 
undesirable that the rifle should be wholly 
laid by. But the shot is, after all, only 
a small part of the free life of the wilder- 
ness. The chief attractions liein the physical 


of primitive nature. All of this we get ex- 


calls for the higher degree of skill, patience, 
resolution, and knowledge of the life his- 
tory of the animal sought.” 


The publishers have handled the illus- 
trations unfortunately, inserting them at 
haphazard, and omitting several that are 
referred to in the text. 
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‘‘So interesting that one forgets the 
utter impossibility of the whole thing. ”’ 

N.Y. Tribune. 

‘« The atmosphere of Norse and Iceland- 
ic, of legend and poetry, flashes through 
it.’’—Publie Opinion. 
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Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.”’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
Boston— Liverpool— London 

First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending 
on steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer ‘** Winifredian,’’ Feb. 26; ** De- 
vonian,’’ March 12; ‘*Cestrian,”’ March 19; ** Cale- 
donian,” to London Feb. 25; “ Kingstonian,” to 
London March 7; “ Iberian,’ to London March 21. 


P. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
Telephone 1359 Main. 118 State Street, Boston. 


| » To Europe 


With Safety and*Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days, 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


Take one of the Palatial New Twin Screw 
Steamers of the 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 
New ENGLAND, March 8; COMMONWEALTH, March 22, 





and every alternate Wednesday thereafter. Further in- 
formation of RICHAKDS, MILLS & CO., 77-41 State 
St., Boaton, 


Norway, Holy Land, and Egypt. 
7th Year. Few vacanclea In select 
and small party organized and per- 
sonally conducted b 

Prof. C. THURWANGER, 45 Plerce Building, Boston, 
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Women’s Wear. 


Light Weight Broadcloths. 
English, Scotch and Irish Mixtures. 
Homespuns, Tweeds and Cheviots. 
Single and Double-faced Cheviots and Tweeds 
for Golf and Tourists’ Skirts. 
Plain and Fancy Mohairs for Tailor-made Costumes. 


Men’s Wear. 


West of England Suitings. 
Thibet and Covert Coatings. 
Livery Whipcords. 


Golf Suitings. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Sroadoray K 1 9th ét. 
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European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston. 
John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 


Facing on Borkales, Boylston, and Providence 
Streets; but one block from the far-famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square; {s but two minutes’ walk from the Art 
Museum and Trinity Church; is directly opposite 
the Institute of Technology, and but five minutes 
to all theatres, shops, and the business section. 
Restaurant a la Carte, Dining-Room, Table 
d’Hote, Café and Billfard-Room for Gentlemen. 
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Wash Materials 


For Waists and Gowns 
At «The Linen Store.’’ 


A very large variety of new 
designs and color combination are 
shown in these fine, sheer fabrics 
for summer and evening wear. 


Embroidered Swisses (white and 
colored). 


Printed Linen Lawns. 
Printed Dimities. 
Fancy Grenadines and Cottons. 


Plain and Fancy Silk and Linen 
Batistes. 


French and Japanese Wash Silks. 
Batiste Brillante. 

Also a most comprehensive line 
of medium and heavy weight 


wash fabrics for skirts and suits 
of all kinds. 


Mail orders have prompt attention, 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 











































































